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TALK-STOPPERS. constant, and patient reader, am one of the 
most unfortunate and pitiable of human 
WE hear a great deal of lamentation now- | beings in never having enjoyed the luxury of 
a-days, proceeding mostly from elderly people, | hearing them: but, strangely enough, I am 
on the decline of the Art of Conversation | never told whether they were occasionally in- 
among us. Old ladies and gentlemen with | terrupted or not in the course of their out- 
vivid recollections of the charms of society | pourings. I am left to infer that their 
| fifty years ago, are constantly asking each | friends sat under them just as a congregation 
| other why the great talkers of their youthful | sits under a pulpit; and I ask myself 
| days have found no successors in this inferior | amazedly (remembering what society is at the 
present time. Where—they inquire mourn- om day), whether human nature can 
| fully— where are the illustrious men and| have changed altogether since that time. 
| women gifted with a capacity for perpetual | Either the reports in the biographies are one- 
outpouring from the tongue, who used to/sided and imperfect, or the race of people 
keep enraptured audiences deluged in a flow| whom I frequently meet with now, and 
of eloquent monologue for hours together?| whom I venture to call Talk-stoppers, be- 
Where are the solo talkers in this degenerate | cause their business in life seems to be the 
| age of nothing but choral conversation t|cbstructing, confusing, and interrupting of 
| Embalmed in social tradition, or imperfectly | all conversation, must be the peculiar and 
preserved in books for the benefit of an uu-| portentous growth of our own degenerate 
| grateful posterity, which reviles their sur-| era. 
| viving contemporaries, and would perhaps} Perplexed by this dilemma, when I am 
even have reviled them as Bores. Whata|reading in long biographies about great 
change seems indeed to have passed over the | talkers, I do not find myself lamenting, like 
face of society since the days of the great} my seniors, that they have left no successors 
talkers! If they could rise from the dead, | in our day, or doubting irreverently, like my 
and wag their unresting tongues among us| juniors, whether the famous performers of 
now, would they win their reputations anew, | conversational solos were really as well 
just as easily as ever? Would they even get| worth hearing as eulogistic report would 
listeners? Would they be actually allowed] fain have us believe. The one invariable 
to talk? I should venture to say, decidedly | question that I put to myself under these 
not. ‘They would surely be interrupted and/|cireumstances runs thus, Could the great 
contradicted ; they would have their nearest | talkers, if they had lived in my time, have 
neighbours at the dinner-table talking across | talked at all? And the answer I reeeive 
them ; they would find impatient people op-| is, In the vast majority of cases, certainly 
posite, dropping things noisily, and ostenta- | not. 
tiously picking them up; they would hear} Let me not offensively and unnecessarily 
confidential whispering, and perpetual tidget- | mention names, but let me ask, for example, 
ing in distant corners, before they had got| if some such famous talker as say—the Great 
through their first half-dozen of eloquent open- | Glib—could have discoursed uninterruptedly 
ing sentences. Nothing appears to me so} for five minutes together in the presence of 
wonderful as that none of these interruptions| my friend Colonel Hopkirk. ‘The colonel 
(if we are to believe report) should ever! goes a great deal into society ; he is the kind- 
have occurred in the good old times of the | est and gentlest of men ; but he unconsciously 
great talkers. I read long biographies of} stops, or confuses conversation everywhere, 
that large class of illustrious individuals| solely in consequence of his own sociable 
whose fame is confined to the select circle of | horror of ever differing in opinion with any- 
their own acquaintance, and I find that they} body. 1f A. should begin by declaring black 
were to a man, whatever other differences | to be black, Colonel Hopkirk would be sure 
may have existed between them, all delight-| to agree with him, before he shad half done. 
ful talkers, I am informed that they held | If B. followed, and declared black to be white, 
forth entrancingly for hours together, at all| the colonel would be on his side of the ques- 
times and seasons, and that I, the gentle, | tion, before he had argued it out ; and, if C. 
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peaceably endeavoured to calm the dispute 
with a truism, and trusted that every one 
would at least admit that black and white in 
combination made grey, my ever-compliant 
friend would pat him on the shoulder approv- 
ingly, all the while he was talking, would 
declare that C.’s conclusion was, after all, the | 
common sense of the question, and would set | 
A. and B. furiously disputing which of them | 
he agreed or disagreed with now, and whether 
on the great Black, White, and Grey ques-| 
tion, Colonel Hopkirk could really be said to 
have any opinion at all. 

How could the Great Glib hold forth in 
the company of such a man as this? Let us| 
suppose that delightful talker, and a few of) 
his admirers (including, of course, the writer 
of his biography), and Colonel Hopkirk to be 
all seated at the same table ; and Tet us say 
that one of the admirers is anxious to get 
the mellifiuous Glib to discourse on capital 
es for the benefit of the company. 

he admirer begins, of course, on the ap- 
proved method of stating the objections to 
capital punishment, and starts the subject in 
this manner. 
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“IT was dining out, the other day, Mr. Glib, 
where capital punishment turned up as a 
topic of conversation ™ 

“ Ah!” says Colonel Hopkirk, “a dreadful 
necessity—yes, yes, yes; I see—a dreadful 
necessity—Eh ?” 

“And the arguments for its abolition,” 
continues the admirer, without noticing the 
interruption, “ were really handled with great 
dexterity, by one of the gentlemen present, 
who started, of course, with the assertion 
that it is unlawful, under any circumstances, 
to take away life——” 

“Ha! unlawful—just so,” cries the colonel. 
“Very true. Yes, yes—unlawful—to be sure 
—so it is—unlawful, as you say.” 

“Unlawful, sir!” begins the Great Glib, 
severely. “ Have I lived to this time of day, 
to hear that it is unlawful to protect the 
lives of the community, by the only certain 
means 4 

“No, no—O dear me, no!” says the preci- 

jitately-compliant colonel, with the most un- 

lushing readiness. “ Protect their lives, of 
course—as you say, protect their lives by the 
only certain means—yes, yes, I quite agree 
with you.” 

“ Allow me, colonel,” says another admirer, 
anxious to assist in starting the great talker, 
“allow me to remind our friend, before he 
takes this question in hand, that it is an ar- 
gument of the abolitionists that perpetual 
imprisonment would answer the purpose of 
protecting re 

The colonel is so delighted with this last 
nee that he bounds on his chair, and 
rubs his hands in triumph. “My dear sir!” 


he cries, before the last speaker can say 
another word, “you have hit it—you have 
indeed ! Perpetual imprisonment—that’s the 
thing—ah, yes, yes, yes, to be sure—perpetual 
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imprisonment—the very thing, my dear sir— 
the very thing!” 

“Excuse me,” says a third admirer, “but 
I think Mr. Glib was about to speak. You 


were saying, sir———?” 

“The whole question of capital punish- 
ment,” begins the delightful talker, leanne 
back luxuriously in his chair, “lies in a nut- 
shell.” (“Very true,” from the colonel.) “TI 
murder one of you—say Hopkirk here,” 
(“Ha! ha! ha!” loudly, from the colonel, 
who thinks himself bound to laugh at a joke 
when he is only wanted to listen to an illus- 
tration.) “I murder Hopkirk. What is 
the first object of all the rest of you, who 
represent the community at large?” (“To 
get you hanged,” from the colonel. “ Ah, 
yes, to be sure! to get you hanged. Quite 
right ! quite right!”) “Is it to make mea 
reformed character, to teach me a trade, to 
wash my blood-stains off me delicately, and 
set me up again in society, looking as clean 
as the best of you? No!” (“No!” from 
the compliant colonel.) “ Your object is 
clearly to prevent me from murdering any 
more of you. And how are you to do that 
most completely and certainly? By per- 
petual imprisonment?” (“Ah! I thought 
we should all agree about it at last,” cries 
the colonel, cheerfully. “ Yes, yes—nothing 
else for it but perpetual imprisonment, as 
you say.”) “By perpetual imprisonment ? 
But men have broken out of prisons.” (“So 
they have,” from the colonel.) “Men have 
killed their gaolers ; and there you have the 
commission of that very second murder that 
you wanted to prevent.” (“Quite right,” 
from the former quarter. “A second murder 
—dreadful ! dreadful!”) “Imprisonment is 
not your certain protective remedy, then, 
evidently. What is ?” 

“ Hanging !” cries the colonel, with another 
bound in his chair, and a voice that can no 
longer be talked down. “Hanging, to be 
sure! I quite agree with you. Just what I 
said from the first. You have hit it, my dear 
sir. Hanging, as you say—hanging, by all 
manner of means!” 

Has anybody ever met Colonel Hopkirk in 
society ? And does anybody think that the 
Great Glib could possibly have held forth in 
the company of that persistently-compliant 
—_ as he is alleged, by his admiring 

iographer, to have held forth in the peculiar 
society of his own time ? The thing is clearly 
impossible. Let us leave Glib, congrata- 
lating him on having died when the Ho 
kirks of these latter days were as yet hardly 
weaned ; let us leave him, and ascertain how 
some other creat talker might have got on in 
the society of some other modern obstructor 
of the flow of eloquent conversation. 

I have just been reading the Life, Letters, 
Labours, Opinions, and Table-Talk of the 
matchless Mr. Oily; edited—as to the Life, 
by his mother-in-law ; as to the Letters, by 
his grand-daughter’s husband ; and as to the 
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Labours, Opinions, and Table-Talk, by three 
of his intimate friends, who dined with him 
every other Sunday throughout the whole of | 
his long and distinguished life. It is a very 
pretty book in a great many volumes, 
with pleasing anecdotes—not only of the 
eminent man himself, but of all his family 
connections as well. His shortest notes are 
preserved, and the shortest notes of others to 
him. “My dear Oily, how is your head- 
ache? Yours, Boily?” “My dear Boily, 
worse than ever. Yours, Oily?” And so 
on. His great sayings are also recorded for 
the first time with due regard to chrono- 
logical exactness, We know that it was 
when he was actually living at Highgate, and 
not when he was only on the point of leaving 
Hampstead, that he made his famous speech 
to his wife’s sister, who was standing at the 
bottom of his garden one day, looking at the 
view. “ My love,” he said, “always sit down 
to look at a view. The more completely you 
set the body at rest, the more widely you 
throw the mind open to the influences of 
Nature.” 

At the time the thoughtless lady laughed, 
and he remarked with his customary 
gentleness : 

“You will not laugh always, Poppet. Let 
0 in to tea.” 
ears afterwards, when Oily was no more, 
that same wife's sister (the Poppet of early 
days) happened to be going out for a walk on 
the Heath with the venerable Boily, then 
peacefully approaching the end of his long 
and useful career. 

“My dear sir,” she playfully said to him, 
“do you mind exchanging your stick for a 
camp-stool? We are going to see a view, 
and I love to sit down when I look at a 
view.” 

The venerable Boily, who had been present 
when the remarkable words were spoken at 
the end of the garden, instantly recalled them, 
a? fixing his piercing eye on the speaker, 
sai 

“Our poor Oily! You remember ?” 

She looked at him in eloquent silence. 
Who shall say what she remembered or 
what she did not in that venerable presence 
and at that affecting moment ? 

Anecdotes of this sort abound in the book, 
80 do portraits of Oily at various periods of 
his existence,—so do fac-similes of his hand- 
writing, showing the curious modifications 
which it underwent when he occasionally 
exchanged a quill for a steel-pen. But it 
will be more to my present purpose to an- 
nounce for the benefit of unfortunate people who 
have not yet read the Memoirs, that Oily 
was, as a matter of course, a delightful and 
incessant talker. He poured out words, and 
his audience imbibed the same perpetually 
three times a week from tea-time to past 
midnight. Women especially revelled in his 
conversation. They hung, so to speak, pal- 
pitating on his lips. Ai this is told me in 


us 
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the Memoirs at great length, and in several 
places ; but not a word occurs anywhere 
| tending to show that Oily ever met with the 
slightest interruption on any one of the 
| thousand occasions when he held forth. In 
relation to him, as in relation to the Great 
Glib, I seem bound to infer that he was never 
staggered by an unexpected question, never 
affronted by a black sheep among the flock, 
in the shape of an inattentive listener, never 
silenced by some careless man capable of 
unconsciously cutting him short and startin 
another topic before he had half done with 
his own particular subject. I am bound to 
believe all this—and yet, when I look about 
at society as it is constituted now, I could fill 
a room, at a day’s notice, with people who 
would shut up the mouth of Oily before it 
had been open five minutes, quite as a matter 
of course, and without the remotest suspicion 
that they were misbehaving themselves in 
the slightest degree. What—I ask myself— 
to take only one > example, and that from the 
fair sex—what would have become of Oily’s 
delightful and incessant talk, if he had known 
my friend Mrs. Marblemug, and had taken 
her down to dinner in his enviable capacity 
of distinguished man ? 

Mrs. Marblemug has one subject of con- 
versation—her own vices. On all other 
topics she is sarcastically indifferent and 
scornfully mute. General conversation she 
consequently never indulges in ; but the per- 
son who sits next to her is sure to be inter- 
rupted as soon as he attracts her attention by 
talking to her, by receiving a confession of 
her vices—not made repentantly, or con- 
fusedly, or jocularly—but slowly declaimed 
with an ostentatious cynicism, with a hard 
eye, a hard voice, a hard—no, an adamantine 
—manner. In early youth, Mrs. Marblemug 
discovered that her business in life was to be 
eccentric and disagreeable, and she is one of 
the women of England who fulfils her mission. 

I fancy Isee the ever-flowing Oily sitting next 
to this lady at dinner, and innocently trying to 
make her hang on his lips like the rest of his 
tea-table harem. His conversation is reported 
by his affectionate biographers, as — 
been for the most part of the sweetly pastora 
sort, I find that he drove that much-endur- 
ing subject, Nature, in his conversational car 
of triumph, longer and harder than most men. 
I see him, in my mind’s eye, starting in his 
insinuating way from some parsley garnish 
round adish of lobsters—confessing, in his rich, 
fall, and yet low voice (vide Memoirs) that 
garnish delights him, because his favourite 
colour is green — and 80 getting easily 
on to the fields, the great subject from 
which he always got his largest conversa- 
tional crop. Limagine his tongue to be, as it 
were, cutting its first preliminary capers on 
the grass for the benefit of Mrs. Marblemug; 
and I hear that calmly-brazen lady throw 
him flat on his back by the utterance of some 
such words as these ; 
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“ Mr, Oily, I ought to have told you, per- 


haps, that I hate the fields. I think Nature 
in general something eminently disagreeable 
aie country, in short, quite odious. If you 
ask me why, I can’t tell you. I know I’m 
wrong; but hating Nature is one of my 
vices.” 

Mr. Oily eloquently remonstrates. Mrs. 
Marblemug only says, “Yes, very likely 
—but, you see, it’s one of my vices.” Mr. 
Oily tries a dexterous compliment. Mrs.Mar- 
blemug only answers, “ Don't !—Isee through 
that. It’s wrong in me to see through com- 
pliments, being a woman, I know. But I 
can’t help seeing through them, and saying, I 
do. ‘That’s another of my vices.” Mr. Oily 
shifts the subject to Literature, and thence, 
gently butsurely,to his own books—his second 

t topic after the fields. Mrs. Marblemug 
ets him go on, because she has some- 
thing to finish on her plate—then lays down 
her knife and fork—looks at him with a kind 
of wondering indifference, and breaks into his 
next sentence thus :— 

“T'm afraid I don’t seem quite so much in- 
terested as I know I ought to be,” she says ; 
“but I should have told you, perhaps, when 
we first sat down, that I have given up 
reading.” 

“Given up reading!” exclaims Mr. Oily, 
thunderstruck by the monstrous confes- 
sion. “You mean only the trash that 
has come into vogue lately; the morbid, 
unhealthy——” 

“No, not at all,” rejoins Mrs. Marblemug. 
“Tf I read anything, it would be morbid 
literature. My taste is unhealthy. That’s 
another of my vices.” 

“ My dear madam, you amaze—you alarm 
me,—you do indeed !” cries Mr. Oily, waving 
his hand in graceful deprecation and polite 
horror. 

“Don’t,” says Mrs. Marblemug; “you'll 
knock down some of the wine-glasses, and 
hurt yourself. You had better keep your 
hand quiet,—you had, indeed. No; I have 
given up reading, because all books do me 
harm—the best—the healthiest. Your books 
even, I suppose, I ought to say; but I can’t, 
because 1 see through compliments, and 
despise my own, of course, as much as other 

eople’s! Suppose, we say, I don’t read, 

cause books do me harm—and leave it 
there. The thing is not worth pursuing. 
You think it is? Well, then, books do me 
harm, because they increase my tendency to 
be envious (one of my worst vices). The 
better the book is the more I hate the man 
for being clever enough to write it—so 
much cleverer than me, you know, who 
couldn’t write it at all. I believe you call 
that Envy. Whatever it is, it has been 
one of my vices from a child. No, no wine 
—a little water. I think wine nasty, that’s 
another of my vices—or, no, perhaps, that 
is only one of my misfortunes. ‘Thank you. 
I wish I could talk to you about books ; 
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but I really can’t read them — they make 
me so envious.” 

Perhaps Oily (who, as I infer from certain 


|passages in his Memoirs, could be a sufii- 


ciently dogged and resolute man on occasions | 
when his dignity was in danger) still valiantly | 
declines to submit and be silent, and, shifting | 
his ground, endeavours to draw Mrs. Marble- | 
mug out by asking her questions. The new | 
effort, however, avails him nothing. Do 
what he will, he is always met and worsted 
by the lady in the same, quiet, easy, indifferent | 
way ; and, sooner or later, even his distin- | 
guished mouth is muzzled by Mrs. Marble- | 
mug, like the mouths of all the degenerate | 
talkers of my own time whom I have ever | 
seen in contact with her. Are Mr. Oily’s | 
biographers not to be depended on, or can it | 
really be the fact that, in the course of all 
his long conversational career, that illustrious 
man never once met with a check in the 
shape of a Mrs. Marblemug ? I have no 
tender prepossession in favour of the lady ; but 
when I reflect on the character of Mr, Oily, 
as exhibited in his Memoirs, I am almost in- 
clined to regret that he and Mrs. Marblemug 
never met. In relation to some people, I in- 
voluntarily regard her as a dose of strong 
moral physic; and I really think she might 
have done my distinguished countryman 
some permanent good, 

To take another instance, there is the case 
of the once-brilliant social luminary, Mr. 
Endless—extinguished, unfortunately for the 
new generation, about the time when we 
were most of us only little boys and girls, 
What a talker this sparkling creature must 
have been, if one may judge by that racy 
anonymous publication (racy was, I think, 
the word chiefly used in reviewing the book 
by the critics of the period), Evenings with 
Endless. By A Constant Listener! “I 
could hardly believe,” I remember the Lis- 
tener writes, “ that the world was the same 
after Endless had flashed out of this mortal 
scene. It was morning while he lived—it was 
twilight, or worse, when he died. I was 
very intimate with him. Often has the hand 
that writes these trembling lines smacked 
that familiar back—often have those thrilling 
and matchless accents syllabled the fond dimi- 
nutive of my Christian name. It was not so 
much that his talk was ceaseless (though that 
is something), as that it moved incessantly 
over all topics from heaven to earth. His 
variety of subject was the most amazing part 
of this amazing man. His fertility of allu- 
sion to topics of the past and present alike 
was truly inexhaustible. He hopped, he 
skipped, he fluttered, he swooped, from 
theme to theme. The butterfly in the 
garden, the bee in the flower-bed, the changes 
of the kaleidosecpe, the sun and shower of 
an April morning, are but faint emblems of 
him.” With much more to the same eloquent 
purpose ; but not a word from the first page to 
the last to hint even that Endless was ever 
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brought to a full stop, on any single occasion, 
by any one of the hundreds of enchanted 
listeners before whom he figured in his won- 
derful performances with the tongue from 
morning to night. 

And yet, there must surely have been Talk- 
Stoppers in the world, in the time of the bril- 
liant Endless—talk-stoppers, in all probability, 
possessing characteristics similar to those 


now displayed in society by my exasperating | 


connection by marriage, Mr. Spoke Wheeler. 
It is impossible to say what the consequences 
might have been if my relative and Mr. End- 
less had ever come together. Mr. Spoke 
Wheeler is one of those men—a large class, 
as it appears to me—who will talk, and who 
have nothing whatever in the way of a sub- 
ject of their own to talk about. His constant 
practice is to lie silently in ambush for subjects 
started by other people, to take them forthwith 
from their rightful owners, turn them coolly 
to his own uses, and then cunningly wait 
again for the next topic, belonging to some- 
body else, that passes within his reach. It is 
useless to give up, and leave him to take the 
lead—he invariably gives up, too, and declines 
the honour. It is useless to start once more, 
hopefully, seeing him apparently silenced— 
he becomes talkative again the moment you 
offer him the chance of seizing on your new 


subject—disposes of it without the slightest | 


fancy, taste, or novelty of handling, in a 
moment—then relapses into utter speechless- 
ness as soon as he has silenced the rest of the 


company by taking their topic away from 


them. Wherever he goes, he commits this 
social atrocity with the most perfect inno- 
cence and the most provoking good humour, 
for he firmly believes in himself as one of the 
most entertaining men who ever crossed a 
drawing-room or caroused at a dinner-table. 

Imagine Mr. Spoke Wheeler getting an 
invitation to one of those brilliant suppers 
which assisted in making the evenings of the 
sparkling Endless so attractive to his friends 
and admirers. See him sitting modestly at 
the table with every appearance in his face 
and manner of being the most persistent and 
reliable of listeners. Endless takes the 
measure of his man, as he too confidently 
believes, in one bright glance—thinks to him- 
self, Here is a new worshipper to astonish ; 
here is the conveniently dense and taciturn 
human pedestal on which I can stand to let 
off my fireworks—plunges his knife and fork, 
gaily hospitable, into the dish before him 
(let us say a turkey and truffles, for Endless 
is a gastronome as well as a wit), and starts 
off with one of those “fertile allusions,” for 
which he was so famous. 


“TI never carve turkey without thinking of | commonplace. 


what Madame de Pompadour said to Louis 
the Fifteenth,” Endless begins in his most 
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padour said when the king insisted on carving 
the turkey 7” 

Before the company can beg Endless, as 
usual, to remember for them, Mr. Spoke 
Wheeler starts into life and seizes the 
subject. 

“What a vicious state of society it was in 
the time of Madame de Pompadour,” he says, 
with moral severity. “ Who can wonder that 
it led to the French Revolution ?” 
| Endless feels that his first effort for the 
/evening is nipped in the bud, and that the 
|new guest is not to be depended on as a 
| listener. He, however, waits politely, and 
every one else waits politely to hear some- 
thing more about the French Revolution, 
Mr. Spoke Wheeler has not another word to 
say. He has snatched his subject—has ex- 
hausted it—and is now waiting, with an 
expectant smile on his face, to lay hands on 
another. Disastrous silence reigns, until Mr. 
Endless, as host and wit, launches a new 
topic in despair. 

“Don’t forget the salad, gentlemen,” he 
exclaims. “ ‘I'he emblem, as | always fancy, 
of human life. The sharp vinegar corrected 
by the soft oil, just as the misfortune of one 
day is compensated by the luck of another. 
Heigho! let moralists lecture as they will, 
what a true gambler’s existence ours is, by 
the very nature of it! Love, fame, wealth, 
are the stakes we all play for; the world is 
the table; Death keeps the house, and 
Destiny shuffles the cards. According to 
my definition, gentlemen, man is a gambling 
animal, and woman Endless pauses 
for a moment, and lifts the glass to his lips to 
give himself a bacchanalian air before he 
amazes the company with a torrent of elo- 
quence on the subject of woman. Unhappy 
man! in that one moment Mr. Spoke Wheeler 
seizes on his host’s brilliant gambling me- 
taphor, and runs away with it as his own 
subject immediately. 

“The worst of gambling,” he says, with a 
look of ominous wisdom, “ is, that when once 
a man takes to it, he can never be got to give 
it up again. It always ends in ruin. I know 
a man whose son is in the Fleet, and whose 
daughter is a maid-of-all-work at a lodging- 
house. ‘The poor devil himself once had 
twenty thousand pounds, and he now picks 
up a living by writing begging-letters. All 
through gambling. Degrading vice, certainly, 
ruins a man’s temper and health, too, as well 
as his property. Ah! a very degrading 
vice—very much so indeed !” 

“T am afraid, my dear sir, you have no 
| vices,” says Endless, getting angry and sar- 
| castic as a fresh pause follows this undeniable 
“The bottle stands with you. 
| Do you abjure even that most amiable of 
| human failings—the cheerful glass? Ha!” 





off-hand manner. “I refer to the time when | exclaims Endless, seeing that his guest is 
the superb Frenchwoman first came to court, going to speak again, and vainly imagining 
and the star of the fair Chateauroux waned | that he can cut him short this time. “Ha! 
before her. Who remembers what the Pom-| what a debt we owe to the first man who dis- 
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covereil the true use of the ? How drunk 
he must have got in a immortal pre- 
liminary experiments ! ow often his wife 
must have begged him to consider his health 
and his respectability, and give up all further 
investigations! How he must have shocked 
his family with perpetual hiccups, and puz- 
zled the medical men of the period with in- 
curable morning headaches! To the health 
of that marvellous, that magnificent, that 
inestimable human being, the first Toper in 
the world! The patriarchal Bacchus quaff- 
ing in his antediluvian vineyard! What a 
picture, gentlemen ; what a subject for our 
artists ! Scumble, my dear friend,” continues 
Endless, breathlessly, feeling that Mr. Spoke 
Wheeler has got his topic again, and anxious 
to secure assistance in preventing that per- 
sistent gentleman from making any use of 
the stolen property—“Scumble, your pencil 
alone is worthy of the subject. Tell us, my 
prince of painters, how would you treat 
it ?” 

The prince of painters has his mouth full 
of turkey, and looks more puzzled than flat- 
tered by this complimentary appeal. He 


hesitates, and Mr. Spoke Wheeler darts into 
the conversation on the subject of drunken- 
ness, forthwith ; scatters Mr, Scumble’s ideas, 
if he has any, on the pictorial treatment of 
the patriarchal Bacchus; stops the burst of 
eloquence on the topic of Art with which 
the brilliant Endless was about to delight the 


company ; and produces a fresh pause, after 
having added to the conversational enjoyment 
of the evening by remarking that intoxication 
is very much on the increase, and that deli- 
rium tremens is, in the large majority of in- 
stances, an incurable complaint. 

Will even the most indiscriminate of the 
surviving admirers of Endless, and of the 

eat talkers generally, venture to assert that 

e,or they, could have shown off with the 
slightest approach to success in the company 
of Mr. Spoke Wheeler, or of Mrs. Marble- 
mug, or of Colonel Hopkirk, or of any of the 
other dozens on dozens of notorious talk- 
stoppers whose characters I refrain from 
troubling the reader with? Surely not! 
Surely 1 have quoted examples enough to 
prove the correctness of my theory that the 
days when the eminent professors of the Art 
of Conversation could be sure of perpetually- 
attentive audiences, have gone by. Instead 
of mourning over the loss of the great 
talkers, we ought to feel relieved (if we have 
any real regard for them, which I sometimes 
doubt) by their timely departure from the 
scene. Between the members of the modern 
generation who would not have listened to 
them, the members who could not havelistened 
to them, and the members who would have 
confused, interrupted, and cut them short, 
what extremities of compulsory silence they 
must have undergone if they had lasted until 
our time! Our case may be lamentable 
enough in not having he them ; but how 
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much worse would theirs be if they came 
back to the world now, and tried to show us 
how they won their reputations ! 
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Tue wrack, or seaweed, thrown up by the 
tide at high water-mark is often full of sand- 
hoppers. When the tidal waves disturb 
them, they leap abcut in swarms, and look 
like a creeping mist. As the edges of the 
waves ripple among the wrack, they bound a 
foot high into the air, and form a line of 
dancing mist upon the sandy shore, receding 
with the ebbing, and advancing with the 
flowing, tides. Sand-hoppers have been 
called sea-fleas, although they have not the 
wings which aid the leaps of their name- 
sakes. Feeding upon decaying organic 
matter, their habitat is the wrack. hen 
the wrack is left high and dry upon the 
beach, great numbers of these little crusted 
animals are found under it, When the 
wrack is caught in the highest rock-pools, 
these tiny crustaceans skip about at the sur- 
face of the water with surprising agility. 
Having feet adapted both for leaping and 
swimming, they are called amphipoda. How- 
ever, their swimming is rather skipping on 
their sides in the shallow water than swim- 
ming. These Lilliputian shrimps can leap up 
into the air twenty times, and skip under the 
surface of the water at a bound, forty times 
their own length. At the bases of their feet 
are leaf-like gills: hence they are called gill- 
feet, or branchiopoda. Every lofty leap in the 
air, and every sidelong skip in the water, gives 
them oxygen to revive their blood in an extra- 
ordinary degree. The thorax consists of six 
or seven segments, with a pair of feet to each 
segment. The gill-feet have mouths furnished 
with jawsand a pair of jaw-feet. The 
female is provided with appendages for keep- 
ing her egg under her body. The gill-feet of 
the wrack most common upon the coasts of 
the British channel are called by the savans, 
Talitrus saltator and Orchestia. Talitrus sal- 
tator isa translation into Latin of the French 
popular name, chiquenaude, the animal who 
jumps with a fillip, or movement like a 
jerk of the finger let go from the thumb, 
Orchestia signities the violent little fellow. 
Orchestia is distinguished from his comrade 
Talitrus by a claw-like hand at the end of 
his second pair of feet. The fillip-jumper 
and the violent-bounder can both hide them- 
selves in the sand in a trice. Wherever they 
are—in the sand, or under the wrack, or in 
the highest pools, and whatever may be their 
names, gill-feet, sand-bounders, side-skippers, 
fillip-jumpers, or violent agitators—the wrack 
shrimps are always the neighbours of the sea- 
acorns, limpets, and periwinkles, 

The periwinkles, like their comrades the 
limpets, forsake their brown pastures, and 
betake themselves to the dry rocks, when the 
ground-swell announces a storm, Periwinkle 
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is petty-wrinkle made harmonious; and in| 
the streets we hear it in the short and prac- 
tical form of the cry, Periwink—periwink. 
Sabot, or little wooden shoe, is the name 
which the French give to the periwinkle—a | 
name suggested by a rough resemblance. | 
The learned name given by Ferussac, Litto- | 
rina littoralis, means merely that this shell- 
fish lives upon the coast. The Linnzan name 
Turbo signifies a twisted shell; and the 
Saxon name has a similar signification, mean- 
ing something awry and wrinkled. The 
French, who are not at all happy in calling 
the periwinkle a sabot, hit off his description 
better when they call him a snail with a 
round mouth. There are white, yellow, 
brown, and red periwinkles, There are kinds 
of periwinkles the mouths of whose shells 
cause them to be called the silver-mouthed 
-and the golden-mouthed (argyrostomos and 
| echrysostomos), as if they were eloquent 
fathers of the church. There is a crowned 
periwinkle—of course there is! The zig- 
| zag periwinkle is a very pretty dark 
| blue one, with white zig-zag streaks. In- 
| deed, there are nearly a hundred different 
| kinds of them, of which about eighty are 





| living and fifteen are fossil species. I have 


read in books concerning periwinkles which 
forsake the shore and the rocks, the tangles 
and the sea-girdles, and betake themselves to 
fields. It is by night that they 


| are said to seek the change of green for 


_ brown pastures. There is nothing common 
| or mean in nature, the commonness and 
| meanness being in ignorant human minds ; 
| and the periwinkle, when his genus is stu- 
died, inspires every kind of interest. 

There is greatness in periwinkles. Their 
endurance of all climates and all weathers is 
wonderful, The periwinkle is the conchylion of 
the breakers. Inhabiting all shores and defyin 
| all weathers, he loves especially to be wonted 
| by the spray of the tidal waves. He places 
himself where he can receive the breakers, 
having a structure adapted to such a habitat. 
The perfectly round mouth of his thick glo- 
bose shell has a horny lid, and he breathes 
through a pair of comb-like gills. M. 
Deshayes was astonished at the endurance of 
Littorina littoralis in Africa. All the year 
round, every vicissitude of season, the spring 
and autumn torrents, and the heats of sum- 
mer, when the waves seldom reached the 
rocks, were all bravely and wonderfully borne 
by the defiant little periwinkles. When 
human feet cannot walk upon hot rocks 
scorched by the sun of the tropics, the peri- 
winkles endure the roasting with impunity. 
Dr. Harvey, of Dublin, found a kind of peri- 
winkle, Littorina rudis, two hundred feet u 
among the sea-cliffs of the West of Ireland, 
in pools of spray and rain water. There, 
their shells had become thinner, and the 
grooves between the spires deeper than usual. 

The common periwinkle, like the common 
limpet, is universally eaten ; and these con- 
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chylions are companions in the olive zone. 
upon the rocks, and in human stomachs, 
Coast boys everywhere around the British 
islands employ their Saturday afternoons in 
summer time in finding and roasting peri- 
winkles, “Dazz ye,” the Devonshire boys 
say, “isn’t it fine fun?” When work and 
school are over, the boys are allowed “to go 
a-picking ‘winkles.” They separate into a 
party which gathers the winkles, and a party 
which kindles a fire of drift-wood ft wd 
weeds. The lid of an old tin kettle, resting 
upon stones, is soon heated. When the shells 
crack, the winkles are cooked. Every good 
boy brings home a lot in the corner of his 
apron to regale his family on the Sunday. 

The brown pastures of the plant-eating 
limpets and winkles are honoured with the 
presence of the animal-eating purpura and 
nassa. Diplomacy has established the rule 
that respect is to be measured by the power 
of destruction, and consequently peculiar de- 
ference is due to conchylions who can devour 
their fellow-creatures. No sly fling was in- 
tended at the imperial purple, I suppose, 
when the white whelk was called purpura. 
The Greeks and Romans did not conceal a 
sareasm in a fable when they said a dog’s 
lips were dyed purple after eating the mol- 
lusks of these shells. Purpura and nassa are 
armed with a spiny and augur-like tongue, 
which pierces the shells of their victims. 

The animal and shell of purpura resemble 
the whelk, The purpura makes the transi- 
tion between the buccinum and the murex. 
The white, whelks, I repeat it in English, 
are the link between the Whelk kind and 
the Venus’s Comb kind of shell-fish. The 
Venus’s Comb can dissolve the spines of the 
eomb whenever it is necessary to enlarge the 
shell. The mantles of all the conchylions 
secrete their shells; only a few species, 
however, are known to possess the power of 
dissolving them. M. Deshayes says, the 
murex and the purpura have the property of 
making the tubereles disappear which they 
had secreted some time previously. The 
white whelks are found in all seas. In the 
Australian seas the species are numerous, 
while in the northern seas there are only 
four or five of them. 

The fishermen call the nassa the dog- 
whelk. As for the name nassa, it seems to 
have been derived from the resemblance of 
the shell to the twisted willow handle of a 
net used by fishermen. The animal part of the 
dog-whelk is much flattened, with a locomo- 
tive extending outwards beyond the shell in 
all directions, especially in front, where it is 
large and angular, while it narrows behind. 
When the sand conchylions, called mactra, 
quit their burrows, the nassa pounce upon 
them, pierce their thin angular shells, and 
extract the flesh through the aperture. The 
siphon of the nassa is seen behind his pair of 
long feelers, about the middle of which are 
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Nasea, purpura, patella, and littorina, are | find other food for laughter than is supplied 


species separated from their numerous kin- 
dred upon the tropical shores. The egg- 


by their own mishaps. Strange, droll, beau- 
tiful, wonderful things abound in the sea, and 


clusters of these conchylions were at some | even comic incidents occur occasionally. The 
remote period, perhaps, borne to northern|notorious soldier crab, pagurus, is some- 


shores by the currents of the ocean. Natu- 
ralists have erred in nothing more than in 


| 


times seen ensconced up to the thorax in 
the shell of a whelk, with a little brown ane- 


the multiplication of species ; and it may be,|mone upon it. Like boys who have got up 
that the common conchylions of our coasts | behind a coach, the anemones have a drive 


are only the dwarfs of their families and kin, | without expense. 
| 


stunted, degraded, and coarsened by the 
hungry cold of northern seas. 

The purple anemones are neighbours of the 
limpets and periwinkles, white whelks and 
dog-whelks. Country cousins are sure when 
taken to the olive zone, to ask for the sea 
flowers, the animal flowers. Books written 
by compilers from books, tell them the purple 
flower may be seen ornamenting the rocks, 
when the sea retires. When they search 
among the rocks at low water for the pur- 
ple anemone, they find, in snug, out-of-the- 
way nooks, only little leathery, purple balls. 
However curious, the purple balls seem but 
slightly ornamental. I have known the 
disappointment confirm the generalisation 
of perfidy, which country folks carry in 
their minds against town and coast-folks. 
When the tide is out the beauty of most 
of the rayed animals, or actinia, is hidden. 
The feelers, which form the flowers, are 
pursed together. On a first visit to the 
brown zone, the observer is sure to try and 
take up the droll little purple balls, and 
finding them alive, men start, and ladies 
scream. When the base is torn from the 
rock, the water is squeezed out, which the 
animal had stored up for its refreshment, 
while exposed to the sun. A little research 
in the rock chasms is sure to turn the disap- 
pointment into surprise and delight. The 
expanded animal flowers are to be seen in 
deep pools, overshadowed by rock ledges, 
and festooned by laminaria. The pool is 
divided into sunshine and shadow, and the 
sea-flower is not seen in the sunny part, 
among the green ulva, and purple stony 
plants. The sea anemone, which is called 
anemone, from its resemblance to the spring 
flower, is seen in full blow under the water, 
just where the animal can remain in the 
shade, while its feelers enjoy the sunshine. 
An expanded animal flower seems to dis- 
play a corolla of blue petals, set in a calyx 
of purple sepals. The sea anemone is like 
a purple cup, with the lips bevelled out- 
wards into a crown of tentacles, and en- 
circled with an inner rim of blue beads. 
The rayed animal of the olive zone, is the 
least remarkable of its group, yet young 
people, who rush over the rocks to see it, 
for the first time, forget the bumping and 
tumbling among the tuci, which it generally 
costs them, in the delight of seeing a creature 
so strangely beautiful. 

Sea anemones sometimes take a fancy to 
ride upon coaches, Observers upon the coasts 


The base of the anemone 
is ill-formed for rapid locomotion ; and, desir- 
ing to change the feeding ground of his un- 
wieldy body, he takes a cab. Probably he is 
in the way of pleasant mouthfuls when upon 
the shell, which the rapacious soldier-crab 
drags about on the sea-shore. Something 
savoury will come in the way of the tentacles 
of the anemone, when the pagurus has whip- 
ped an unwary mussel, or oyster, out of his 
shell. Pagurus shelters his abdomen in a 
shell he never secreted. His circulatory sys- 
tem (which Mr. Milne Edwards calls lacu- 
nary, because it runs through the lacunes, or 
interstices) of his organs, is such, that a sim- 
ple wound in his abdomen would make him 
bleed to death ; and this abdomen is naked. 
Like man, he must obtain a vestment or 
perish. Apparently, the sea anemone knows 
this as well as Mr. Edwards, and, as an ex- 
ample of practical zoology, makes pagurus his 
cab-horse. The soldier crab cannot whip 
behind. The removal of his shabby fare 
would involve the extraction of his abdomen, 
and the risking of his life. The exhilaration 
of the fresh air, may have much to do with 
it; but the appearance of the martial pagurus 
with his cab and his fare in a sandy hollow, 
excites a shout of laughter from grave natu- 
ralists, rivalling the effects which the first 
somerset of clown in a Christmas pantomime 
produces in the rising generation. 

Pagurus does not rival clown every day. 
The sudden apparition of young plaice, or 
flounders, is a more frequent incident in the 
sandy pools of the Laminarian zone. Whether 
looking down from a boat through the glassy 
green water, or wading in the pools, it is 
always with agreeable surprise that the ob- 
server sees the sand apparently becoming 
apvimated, and the flat fish emerging into light 
from the little sand-cloud, and after flitting 
across the bottom, as if skimming the sand, 
burrowing into it, and disappearing. As 
the side swimmers glide rapidly over the 
ribbed sand, they seem to change colour like 
the chameleon. Linnzeus called them the side- 
swimmers (pleuronectes), because they swim 
upon their sides. The under side is white, 
and the upper side is dark and variegated, 
with dull colours analogous to the colours. of 
the chameleon. Proximity to white objects 
brightens the bright, and to dark objects 
darkens the dull colours on the flat side of 
the fish. The colours and the light, both 
being chequered, the changing hues of the fish 
astonish the observer. Chameleons havenever 
shown me this phenomenon with the surpris- 
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ing distinctness of the side-swimmers. The 
efiect of an apparition of plaice in a sandy 
pool, is comparable to the surprise given by 
wrens, or tom-tits, when they flit across the 
path of a lonely wood. The play of colours 
heightens the efiect. Just such a coloration 
is needed by them to enable them to escape 
the observation of their enemies, and make 
it difficult to distinguish them from the sand 
plants, or stones, near them, The young side- 
swimmers are symmetrical, while the old 
have their necks twisted until both eyes are 
upon the dark, or uppermost side. Accord- 
ing to the simple physiology of the Scottish 
fishermen, side-swimmers wring their necks 
by their long and anxious lookings upward 
for their food and their enemies. 

An incident, which surpasses in interest 
all the others in the olive zone, is of constant 
occurrence, the squirtings of pholades. As 
the tide recedes, sand and water are seen in 
all directions spurting up a foot high into the 
air. When a novice commences a scientific 
investigation into the cause of these myste- 
rious spurtings by putting his finger into the 
hole, a fierce squirt of sand and sea-water, 
three or four feet high, bespatters his face, 
and blinds his eyes. 

No question in conchyliology has been more 
keenly discussed for centuries, than the puzzle 
how the pholades perforate the rocks? Over- 
impressed with a just admiration of the mar- 
vellous secretions of the mantle of the mol- 
lusks, learned conchyliologers maintained it 
was by meaus of a dissolving acid unknown 
to chemistry. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, an amateur exhibited half a score of 
pholades in the Pavilion, Brighton, before 
the Provincial Medical Association, per- 
forating lumps of chalk by mechanical opera- 
tions, Every witness could see the rota- 
tious of the valves as rasps, and the squirt- 
ings of the branchial siphon as a syringe. Dr. 
Mantell as the mouth-piece of the numerous 
spectators, exclaimed, “ Mechanically after 
all!” 

The old English students of shells called the 
hole-lurker, or pholas, the stone-piercer, but 
there are many conchylions which bore stones, 
and the pholas perforates chalk, sand-stone, 
gneiss, aud wood. Restrict the genus of: the 
Hole-hides (the word is the exact translation 
of the Greek pholadide, and in using the 
word hide, to signity the one who hides, I 
follow the excellent usage of the children in 
the game of hide-and-seek), restrict the 
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whose shells alone are known, and whose 
animals aud habits are entirely unknown. 
But the most singular of all are the spherical 
pholades, which, in size and roundness, are 
bigger than cricket-balls. 

It was on the pholas dactylus (the finger- 
like hole-hide, which is most common upon 
our coasts) that the physiology of the pholades 
was discovered. Professor Flourens taught it 
to his class at the Jardin des Plantes, in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three ; and an 
account of it appeared in the Journal de la 
Conchyliologie in the same year. M. Emile 
Blanchard describes it minutely, and illus- 
trates it with splendid plates, in a recent 
livraison of his vast and admirable work— 
L’Organization du Régne Animal. 

The pholas is a living combination of three 
instruments: he is a hydraulic apparatus, a 
rasp, and a syringe. Working in a narrow 
hole, under water, the pressure of the water, 
which is proportional to the depth and nar- 
rowness of the hole, gives him, at will, the 
command of a powerful hydraulic force. His 
two siphons are united into one tube, and by 
sucking in water with the one, and blowing 
out air with the other, he establishes currents 
in the water, which float food into the mouth, 
or among the tentacles of the prisoner in his 
hole. To the hole-hide, his hydraulic appa- 
ratus is, what his spinning machinery is to 
the spider ; and the currents serve the mol- 
lusk as the web serves the arachnida in the 
capture of his food. 

The pholas is a rasp. His valves look 
like two bits broken off from the end of a 
rasp. When examined under the microscope, 
the shell is seen to be a collection of crys- 
tallised chalk, covered by a thin organic 
membrane or skin. The shell is thick, and 
the teeth on it are strong and sharp at the 
lower extremity. Inside the shell are two 
little levers. ‘The muscular system of the 

holas explains how the double rasp is 

rought to bear upon the sides of the hole. 
The organ which the anatomists have called 
a foot is really a motor or moving power. 
Issuing from the wide opening at the lower 
end of the shell, the motor-foot presses 
against the side of the hole, the muscles 
which command the levers are successively 
contracted and distended, and the valves 
rasp by demi-rotations. The machinery con- 
sists of a motor, ropes, levers, and rasps. 
M. Blanchard’s beautiful plates of the pholas 
dactylus illustrate all this strikingly. But 





genus of the hole-hides as we may, by the! several difficulties remain to be explained. 
exclusion of gastrochenes, mys, solens, fistu-| How does the pholas get rid of the raspings ? 
lanes, and cloissonaires, there will still remain | and how did he first get into the rock? The 
considerable variety in the ancient genus| answer is—the pholade is a syringe. There 
pholas. ‘There will remain pholades, whose | is no doubt about it among the persona who 
valves remind one of the spiny leaves of the| have been blinded by his squirtings. The 
acanthus, with which the ancient Greeks | organ called a foot, the motor of the rotatory 


adorned the capitals of their Corinthian co- 
lumns, and copies of which were embroidered 
upon their richest robes. The monster pho- 


| lades from the Molucea Islands will remain, 


rasp, is the piston of the syringe. Resembling 
in shape a rose-leaf, the piston is capable 
of very sudden and very considerable ex- 
pansion. When the raspings accumulate, 
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| are afraid to venture. To do them justice, 
sort of petticoat over the piston, little vi-| the white whelks chamfer or drill the holes 
bratile hairs push them up the interior of|in the shells of their victims very beauti- 
the gill-siphon, and from thence the sudden fully ; the mussels, however, have the bad 
distension of the piston ejects them in the| taste to dislike it, and get out of the way of 
form of little oblong nodules. it. It isin this way life goes on in the pholade 
The only difficulty which remains, in|zone, There are egg- Seaton in elegant and 
regard to this species at least, is the first| tiny urns attached to stones, and there are 
introduction of the pholade into the rock. | egg-clusters in gelatinous splatches upon the 
When the growth of stones was an esta-| brows of rocks. These are the destroyers 
blished doctrine in science, the savauns classed and the destroyed in the condition studied 
the pholades with the frogs occasionally found | by embryology. There are armed and adult 
alive in blocks of marble. The discovery a conchylions prowling in search of victims, 
century ago of pholades in the pillars of the | and there are defenceless and adult con- 
temple of Serapis, at Naples, destroyed this|chylions braving the billows maddened by 
notion. Ever since, the question has been a| the blasts, to escape their enemies. These 
puzzle and a mystery. Since eighteen hun-/ are the destroyers and the destroyed in the 
dred and fifty-one, the problem has been) condition studied by conchyliology. It is 
solved with scientific certainty. The gela-| with animals as it is with men. When the 
tinous egg-clusters, or spat of the pholades,| student of topography searches into the 
is thrown upon the rocks by the female.| reason why cities have grown up in parti- 
After a day or two, the eggs separate and|cular sites, he generally finds the causes 
become larves, and each chooses a convenient | which determined the choice of the site were 
site for his habitation. When the site is| proximity to food and security from enemies, 
chosen and the shell is strong enough, the | Reasons similarly instinctive determine the 
pholade, barely visible to the naked eye—a' habitats of the spray acorns, the wrack 
creature the size of a big pin’s head—fastens | shrimps, the tangle winkles, and the breaker- 
his foot upon the rock, and the rasping,| lashed mussels. The principle salus populi 
squirting, and hydraulic machines begin the | reigns wherever there is life. 
work of life. I never could find out how long the 
No doubt the explanations which are satis-| pholades live, and whether they die, or are 
factory in regard to the dactyle pholades/| cut off by shocking accidents. ‘The holes of 
cannot be received in regard to the spherical | dead pholades are full of sand. The entrances 
holades. Wonderful differences of structure | of the holes become ths favourite abodes of 
ike these must entail corresponding modifi-| the heart-like shells, cockles or cardiaces. 
cations of the perforating machinery. When the shells of the pholades are taken 
The pholade zone is inhabited by the out of their holes, the dingy blue colour of 
mussels, The zones, I submit to elder and | the living shells has vanished, and they have 
better naturalists, ought to be characterised | become singularly fragile and beautifully 
zoologically by fixed animals, as they are/ white. All dead shells, indeed, found on the 
botanically by fixed plants. For want of| shore are perfectly white and clean, Shell- 


they are collected into the paleal cavity, a 





this guiding rule, animals have been ascribed 
to particular zones, which wander over all. 
In the brown laminarian, or pholade zone, 
multitudinous colonies of mussels may be 
seen moored to the breaker-lashed brows of 
rocks. The presence of the plant-eating con- 
ehylions is accounted for by the botanical, 
and of the animal-eating, by the zoological 
features of the zone. The white whelk, the 
imperial purpura, lords it over the subject 
populations of the mussel banks. Naturalists 
say the mussels prefer the exposed brows of 
the rocks because they love the shock and 
dash of the breakers. The mussels have a 
better reason. The bluffest points are the 
ouly habitats where they can escape the 
augur-like tongues of the white whelks, 
Clothed in the white of innocence, the pur- 
pura lurk among the roots of the tangles 
and sea-girdles, watching for opportunities 
of piercing the shells and sucking the blood 
of the mussel colonies, Shelled oligarchs of 
the shore, the white whelks wish to enjoy as 
much prey and encounter as few breakers as 
possible. Hence, the mussel colonies can 
thrive only on rock-ledges where the purpura 


fish which have died in my possession have 
| quite another appearance ; and the difference 
is due, I suspect, to the voracious activity of 
the flat-worms. 

I have seen heart-shells, or cardiaces, of 
the Venus kind, take up their abodes in the 
mouths of the holes of the pholades. Venus 
is nearly round or oval, and her bombed 
shells fit in neatly into the mouths of the 
holes. She possesses the powers of locomo- 
tion in a very limited degree, If a man 
were to lose both his legs, and to have his 
left arm cut off, he would have to drag him- 
iself about by means of his right arm. The 
locomotion of Venus is similar. The animal 
or goddess stretches out her foot or arm, and 
when it adheres to the rock or sand, drags 
her shell after it. When she finds a hole 
| she sweeps out the sand, scrapes the edge of 
the hole a little to fix her lower valve, and 
‘spins a gelatinous cable to moor herself 
| within it more securely. Now she is com- 
fortable, and feeding is henceforth her chief 
business. She lies with her upper valve 
raised, and the water brings her food to her 
siphons. When she is hungry she makes 
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currents in the water, like the pholades, and 
brings her food within the reach of her 
bearded feelers. 

The cockles resemble the veneracie in 
their habits, The resemblance, when viewed | 
sidewise, to hearts of all the cardiacex, 
explains the Latin name. Cardium and the 
Venus owe their name to the mythological 
ideas of the ancient naturalists. Cockles 
stilt upon their locomotive, as gentlemen do 
who make stilts of their walking-sticks when 
leaping. This movement accounts for the 
derivation of the name cockles, After hop- 
ping or stilting upon it rapidly, he digs with | 
it deftly, and skill and practice are necessary | 
to catch him before he can bury himself in| 
the sand. Difficulties have been imagined 
respecting the means by which the cockle 
excavates his burrow in the sand. The disten- 
sion of his narrow tapering foot is necessary 
to enable him to do it. His foot, say certain 
anatomists, is distended by means of a tube 
which opens near his mouth, and runs along 
the organ, arm, locomotive, or spade, usually 
called a foot. There is no such tube. The 
distension of the feet of cardium, pholas 
mytelus, and their like, is performed S the 
organ called the hyaline style. Anybody} 
who, instead of eating the first cockle which 
comes to table, will open the foot of it by a 
cut of a penknife, will see clearly the struc- 
ture of the foot. Running along it inside, he 
will find an elastic gelatinous spring. Prior 
to eighteen hundred and fifty-one, the use of 
this gelatinous spring was entirely unknown. 
It is the distender of the foot. This instru- 
ment is the distender of the locomotive. 
This gelatinous spring gives its elasticity and 
flexibility to the organ with which the 
animal burrows in the sand. On taking a 
cockle out of spirit to dissect it, I discovered 
the origin of the error that the distension is 
effected by water entering a tube. The spe- 
cimen, although only a year in the alcohol, 
did not contain the hyaline style. The alcohol 
had dissolved it, and the void resembled a 
water-tube. The anatomist who would escape 
mistakes, must dissect his subjects the instant 
after death, and before 


* decay’s effacing fingers” 


have obliterated the divine inscriptions upon 
the tablets of life. 

On picking up dead shellfish, a frightful 
procession of flat-worms is often seen issuing 
out of them, having been interrupted in their 
work of cleaning the seaside shells, Fiat, 
white, oval creatures, with fierce black eyes 
and gaping mouths, when seen through 
a magnifying glass, they look sufficiently for- 
midable little monsters. The flat-worms or 
planaria possess some of the most extraordi- 
nary endowments known in the worlds of 
life. Sir John Dalyel was for a long time 
the only British authority for the fact of 
the divisibility of life in the flat-worms. M. 
Baer confirmed his observations, and M. Duges 
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of Montpellier discovered something like 
polarisation in the physiology of the flat- 
worms. When cut off, the tail of a planaria, 
after recovering from its astonishment, finds 
out the direction taken by the body, and 
follows it with accuracy and speed. 


CHIP. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE OLD 
MASTERS. 


In a recent number of this journal, we en- 
deavoured, in an article called “To ‘Think, or 
Be Thought For?”* to induce our readers 
to form their own opinions on pictures—e 
cially in the case of pictures by Old Masters, 
which might come under their observation. 
And we ventured, at the same time, to own 
that we doubted the sense and usefulness of 
the principle upon which the national picture- 
money is at present expended in stocking the 
National Gallery with works of Art. Our 
heretical opinions on this latter point, have 
lately received a curious and unexpected con- 
firmation in the shape of a letter from Mr. 
Wituiam Srieiine (a recognised authority 
in matters of Art), which has been published 
in the columns of a weekly contemporary, 
and which we beg permission briefly to refer 
to in this place. 

The subject of the letter is a well-known 
picture in the National Gallery, which is de- 
scribed as a Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, and 
the object of the writer is to settle how much 
of this acre has been done by the dead 
Spaniard, Velasquez, and how much by the 
living Englishman (and skilled artist), Mr. 
Lance. On this point, Mr. Stirling, the con- 
stituted authority, and Mr. Lance, the skilled 
artist, are at issue. Mr. Lance states before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, that 
he had made many extensive repairs in the pic- 
ture, and instances, as one of the chief of 
these, the painting of a group of mules in the 
omen “out of his own head.” To this 
startling statement he afterwards adheres 
publicly, in a printed letter; adding that, 
when he was before the picture in the Na- 
tional Gallery, several of the committee (ap- 
parently quite incapable of distinguishing 
for themselves, which was old painter’s work, 
and which was new), asked him, by two or 
three at a time (so eager was their thirst for 
knowledge), and pointing all over the picture 
(so bewildered were they as to the real ex- 
tent of the repairs), “Did you do this, Mr. 
Lance? Did you do that, Mr. Lance ?”—and 
so on. Mr. Lance, an interval of twenty 
years having elapsed since he made the can- 
vas presentable to the publie eye, is naturally 
unable to identify every touch of his modern 
brush on the ancient picture. One thing, 
however, he can tell the committee with cer- 
tainty—that he did six weeks’ work upon it. 


* See page one hundred and ninety-three of the present 
volume. 
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What does the paying British public think of 
its bargain !—a work by an old master which 
requires to be painted on for six weeks by a 
modern artist before it can be presented to| 
the popular gaze. What a lucky people we 
are, and how well our constituted authorities 
employ the national resources ! 

But we must not forget Mr. Stirling. Mr. 
Stirling's point is—not at all that the picture 
was originally purchased in such a decently 
genuine condition, as to need only the ordi- 
nary cleansing from dirt, and the after coat- 
ing of varnish, to which its age might fairly 
entitle it—but how much did Mr. Lance do of 
it ? For this purpose, he sends to Madrid fora 
tracing of a copy of the picture, executed by 
Goza—that tracing only extending to the 
portion of the work on which Mr. Lance 
alleged that the most important of his many 
“repairs” had been made. By the evidence 
thus obtained, Mr. Stirling finds out that Mr. 
Lance has greatly exaggerated the extent of 
bare canvas which he says he covered, that 
the group in the restored picture agrees with 
that in Goza’s copy, but that variations occur 
in the details. Where Velasquez (on the 
evidence of the copy) painted horses, Mr. 
Lance has painted mules (a slight variation, 
this!) ; where Velasquez painted a man 
showing a hand out of a cloak, Mr. Lance 
has painted a man showing a hand and a leg; 
where Velasquez painted a man on foot 
turning his back on the spectator, Mr. Lance 
has: painted a man on horseback prancing 
towards the spectator. Thus, the only ques- 
tion between Mr. Stirling and Mr. Lance is a 
question of quantity. Mr. Stirling disputes 
(on the evidence of the tracing from the 
copy), that so much has been done to the 
= “out of Mr. Lance’s own head,” as 

r. Lance himself alleges. Of the extent 
to which Mr. Stirling himself admits that 
Mr. Lance has distinctly, with his own 
modern brush, worked upon and changed the 
old picture, we have enabled the reader to 
judge. To an unlearned apprehension, the 
admitted transformation which the picture 
has undergone, at the hands of Mr. Lance, 
appears something simply astounding. As- 
tounding in every point of view. Astounding, 
when we remember that this picture—in 
which old horses have been turned into 
modern mules, in which a man on horseback 
does duty vice a man on foot, resigued—was 
purchased with the national money as a 
genuine article by constituted authorities 
who profess to be judges of the genuineness | 
of pictures. Astounding, also, as showing 
the shameless dishonesty of the man, or 
men, who sold this piece of patchwork for 
a work of Velasquez, Were we so very 
hasty and wrong, a few weeks back, when 
we said that the national-picture money 
was occasionally spent for the confusion of 
the nation ? 

We have waited, before writing these lines, 
to ascertain if Mr. Lance would make any 


| rejoinder to Mr. Stirling’s letter. He has 


been silent, and Mr. Stirling enjoys the privi- 
lege of having said the triumphant last word. 
He speaks it in a perfectly moderate and gen- 
tlemanlike manner—but his evident incapa- 
bility of perceiving the conclusions to which 
his own admissions lead, is, to say the least of 
it, not a little amazing. 


THE FAITHFUL MIRROR. 
I am but thy faithful mirror : 
All the merit I may boast, 
Is that I reflect thine image 
Diwly, truthfully, at most. 
When thou’rt near me I am like thee, 
Thou dost love me—I am fair ; 
When thou’rt absent all is darkness, 
Blank and lifeless—nothing there ! 


I am but thy faithful echo, 
Voiceless, tuneless, when alone; 
Thou dost love my words and accents : 
They are sweet—they are thine own. 
Crowds, enraptured, stay to hear me, 
Think there’s music in the air ; 
But, till thou didst wake the echo, 
All was silent—nothing there. 


I am clay, and thou art God-like ; 
Thou hast framed me to thy will— 

Fashioned me to grace and beauty 
With thy matchless artist skill. 

Thou hast made the statue humau— 
I am good, and wise, and fair ; 

If thou shouldst withhold thy magic, 

All is earthly—nothing there ! 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


I PASS THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, AND TAKE MY 
FIRST RUSSIAN WALK. 
ScHINDERHANNES, the renowned robber of 
the Rhine, once encountered, so the story 
goes, in a foraging expedition between May- 
ence and Frankfort, a caravan of a hundred 


and fifty Jews. It was a bitter January 
night: snowtwelve inches deep on the ground, 
and Schinderhannes didn’t like Jews. And 
so, in this manner, did he evilly entreat them. 
He did not slay them, nor skin them, nor ex- 
tract their teeth, as did King John; but he 
compelled every man Moses of them to take 
off his boots or shoes. These he mixed, pell- 
mell, into a leathern salad, or boot-heap, and 
at day-break, but not before, he permitted 
the poor frost-bitten rogues to find their 
chaussures, if they could. Setting aside the 
super-human difficulty of picking out one’sown 
particular boots among three-hundred foot 
coverings, the subtle Schinderhannes had 
reckoned, with fiendish ingenuity, on the natu- 
ral acquisitiveness of the Jewish race. Of 
course every Hebrew instinctively sought for 
the boots with the best solesand upper-leathers, 
and stoutly claimed them as his own; men 
who had never possessed anything better 
than a pair of squashy pumps, down at heel, 
and bulging at the sides, vehemently declared 
themselves the rightful owners of brave jack- 
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ee en 
boots with triple rows of nails ; and the real|ders deeply over your trunk, pokes his fat 
proprietors, showing themselves recalcitrant |fore-finger into the bosom of your dress- 
at this new application of the law of meum |shirts, and motions you to shut it again. 
and tuum, the consequence was a frightful | But none of these peculiarities had the Rus- 
uproar and contention :—such a fighting and |sians. They had a way of theirown. They 
squabbling, such a shrieking and swearing in| twisted, they tousted, they turned over, 
bad Hebrew and worse German, such arend-|they held writing-cases open, bottom up- 
ing of gabardines and soaring of beards, and | wards, and shook out the manuscript con- 
clawing of hooked noses, had never been in| tents, like snow-flakes. They held up coats 
Jewry, since the days of Korah, Dathan,}and shirts, and examined them like pawn- 
| and Abiram. A friend of mine told me that} brokers, ‘They fingered ladies’ dresses like 
he once saw the same experiment tried in a| Jew clothesmen. They punched hats, and 
Parisian violon, or lock-up house, after a|looked into their linings; passed Cashmere 
bal-masqué. The incarcerated postillions du |shawls from one to the other for inspection; 
Lougjumeau, titis, débardeurs, Robinson | opened letters, and tried to read their con- 
Crusoes, and forts de la halle becoming up-|tents (upside down), drew silk stockings 
roarious and kicking at the iron-stanchioned | over their arms; held boots by the toes, 
door, the sergents de viile entered the|and shook them ; opened bottles, and closed 
cell, and unbooted every living prisoner.|them again with the wrong corks ; left the 
And such a scene there was in the morning|impress of their dirty hands upon clean 
in the yard of the poste, before the mas-|linen, and virgin writing-papers ; crammed 
ueraders went to pay their respects to|ladies’ under-garments into gentlemen’s 
the Commissary of Police, that Monsieur | carpet-bags, forced a boot-jack into the little 
Gavarni might describe it with his pencil,| French actress’s reticule, dropped things 








but not I, surely, with my pen! 

I have related this little apologue to illus- 
trate the characteristic, but unpleasant, pro- 
ceedings of the Russian custom-house officers, 
when we had given up our keys, in one of 
the white-washed cellars on the basement of 
a building on the INGLISK AIA NABERE- 
JENAIA, or English Quay, and when those 
officials proceeded to the examination of our 
luggage. Either they had read Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie’s Life of Schinderhannes, or they had 
an intuitive perception of the modus agendi 


of the Robbers of the Rhine, or they had| 


some masonic sympathy with the Parisian 
police agents ; for such a turning up of boxes 
and turning out of their contents, and mix- 
ture of their severalties, pell-mell, higgledy- 
piggledy, helter-skelter, jerry-cum-tumble, 
utter upon bacon, tupsy-turvy, muck, mess, 
and muddle, I never saw in my life. There 
was a Villainous douanier, who held a band- 
box under one arm, and seemed desirous 
of emulating the popular hat-trick of Herr 
Dobler ; for he kept up a continual cascade 
of gloves, collars, eau-de-Cologne bottles, 
combs, hair-brushes, guide-books, pin- 
cushions, and lace cuffs, till I turned to 
look for the accomplice who was supplying 
him with fresh band-boxes. Now, the 
custom-house officers of every nation I 


under-foot, trod on them, tore them, and 
laughed, spilt eau-de-Cologne, greased silk 
with pomatum, forced hinges, sprained locks, 
ruined springs, broke cigars, rampled muslin, 
and raised a cloud of puff-powder and den- 
tifrice. And all this was done, perhaps not 
wantonly, perhaps only in ignorant savagery ; 
but, with such a reckless want of the com- 
monest care ; with such a hideous vacarme 
of shouting, screaming, trampling, and plung- 
ing, that the only light I could view the 
scene in—besides the Schinderhannes one— 
was in the improbable event of Mr. and 
Mrs. Keetey travelling through the country 
of the Patagonians, falling into a gigantic 
ambuscade, and having their theatrical 
wardrobe overhauled by those overgrown 
savages. 

Yet I was given to understand that 
the search was by no means so strict as it 
|had habitually been in former years. Spe- 
;cial instructions had even been issued by 
the government, that travellers were to be 
subjected to as little annoyance and delay 
jim passing through the custom-house as 
were possible, ‘Chat some rigour of scrutiny 
is necessary, and must be expected, I am 
not going, for one moment, to deny: the 
gress object of the search being to discover 

ooks prohibited by the censure, and Rus- 





have yet travelled through, have a different| sian bank-notes—genuine or forged (for the 
manner of examining your luggage. Your|importation, or exportation of even good 
crusty, phlegmatic, Englishman turns over) notes is illegal, and severely punished). 





each article separately but carefully. Your 
stupid Belgian rummages your trunk, as if 
he were trying to catch a lizard ; your cour- 
teous Frenchman either lightly and gracefully 
turns up your fine linen, as though he were 
making a lobster salad, or—much more fre- 
por you tell him you have nothing to 

eclare, and are polite to him, just peeps into 
one corner of 


a our portmanteau, and says, 
C'est assez ! 


our sententious German pon- 


Touching the books, the Russian govern- 
ment is wise. I) est dans son droit. One 
volume of Mr. CartyLE would do more 
harm to the existing state of things than 
millions of spurious paper roubles. Not, 
but what the most jealous watchfulness is 
justifiable in the detection of forged notes, 
and the prevention of the real ones leaving 
the country, as models for forgery. The 
paper currency is enormous; there is no- 
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thing very peculiar about the paper of the | 


note, and, though its chalcography is suffi- 
ciently complicated, and the dreadful pains 
and penalties denounced against the forgers, 
and the holders of forged notes, are re- 
peated no less than three times in succes- 
sively diminishing Russian characters on 
the back ; the last repetition being literally 
microscopic; it is all plain sailing in print- 
ing and engraving, and there are few 
clever English or French engravers, who 
would have any difficulty in producing an 
exact copy of the “Gossudaria Kredit- 
Billiet” of all the Russias. I have 
been told by government employés, and 
bankers’ clerks, that they can detect a 
bad bank-note immediately and by the 
mere sense of touch ; but I apprehend that 
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listened to reason, my friend, with whom I 
was now quite on conversational terms, made 
a great show of examining my trunk: that 
is to say, he dived into it (so to speak) head 
foremost, and came up to the surface with a 
false collar in his teeth; but it was all cry 
and no wool, and I might have had a com- 
a democratic and socialist library and 

alf a million in spurious paper money for 
aught he knew or cared. Then I gave him 
some more copecks, and said something to 
him in English, which I think he didn't 
understand; to which he responded with 
something in Russ, which I am perfectly 
certain I didn’t understand; and then he 
chalked my box, and let me go free—to be 
taken into custody, however, immediate] 
afterwards, He even recovered my courier's 





the chief test of genuineness is in the state | bag for me, which an irate douanier had con- 
into which every note passes after it has| verted into a weapon of offence, swinging it 
been for any time in circulation: intolerable; by a strap in the manner of the Protestant 
greasiness and raggedness. The mass of} Flail to ies off over-impatient travellers. 
the people are so grossly ignorant, that the | Such an olla podrida as there was inside that 
note might as well be printed in Sanskrit} courier’s bag, when I came to examine it 
as in Russ for them: they cannot even} next morning! 

decipher the figures, and it is only by the} I need scarcely say that I had no Russian 
colour of the note that an Istvostchik or a| paper money with me, either in my luggage 
Movujik is able to tell you its value. or on my person; and I must admit, to 


Among the hecatomb of luggage that|the honour of the Russian custom-house, 
had been brought from the deck of the|that we were exempted from the irritating 
yroscaph into this cave of Trophonius, I | and degrading ceremony of a personal search, 
ad looked for some time vainly, for anything | That system is, I believe, by this time gene- 


belonging to me, one glimpse indeed I caught | rally exploded on the continent—flourishing 
of my courier’s bag, skimmering through the|only in a rank and weedy manner in the 
air like a bird, and then all resolved itself | half-contemptible, half-loathsome Dogane of | 
into anarchy, the confusion of tongues, and} Austrian Italy, and (now and then, when 
the worse confusion of wearing apparel again. | the officials are out of temper) at the highly 
My keys were of not much service, therefore, | important seaport of Dieppe in France. As 
to the officer in charge of them ; and it was of|for books, I had brought with me only a 
no use addressing myself to any of the doua- | New Testament, a Shakspere and a Johnson's 
niers or porters, for none of them spoke any-| Dictionary. The first volume incurs no 
thing but Russ. At length I caught sight of} danger of confiscation in Russia. The Rus- 
acertain big black trunk of mine groaning|sians to every creed and sect save Roman 
(to use a little freedom of illustration) under | Catholicism and that branch of Judaism 
@ pile of long narrow packing-cases (so long|to which I have previously alluded, are as 
that they must have contained young trees,|contemptuously tolerant as Mahomedans. 
or stuffed giraffes), addressed to his excel-| Russian translations of the Protestant version 
lency and highness, &c., Prince Gortchakoff;|of the Bible are common; the volumes of 
and, being plastered all over with double eagle |the British and Foreign Bible Society are 
ds and seals, were, I suppose, inviolable | plentiful in St. Petersburg, and Russians 
to custom-house fingers. I pointed to the big | of the better class are by no means reluctant 
black trunk ; [looked steadily at the custodian | to attend the worship of the Anglican Church, 
of my keys, and I slipped Petersens paper | both in Moscow and Petersburg. But it is 
rouble (crumpled up very small) into his hand. | for the Romish communion, that the Russians 
The pink lid of his little grey eye trembled with | have the bitterest hatred, and for which all 
the first wink I had seen in Russia ; and, in! the energy of their persecution is reserved. 
another twinkling of that eye, my trunk was | Tolerated to some extent in the two capitals— 
dragged from its captivity, and ready for | as, where there are so many foreigners, it must 
examination. But there is a vicious key to| necessarily be—it is uniformly regarded with 
that trunk which refuses to act till it has|distrust and abhorrence by the Greek 
been shaken, punched, violently wrenched,| Church ; and I do believe that, in a stress of 
and abusively spoken to; and while the! churches, an orthodox Russian would infinitely 
officer, having exhausted the first, was apply-| prefer performing his devotions before a pot- 
ing the last mode of persuasion (in Russ) I] bellied fetish from Ashantee, than before the 
availed myself of the opportunity to chink | jewelled shrine of our Lady of Loretto. 
some of the serviceable Petersens copeck| I think, on the whole, I passed through the 
Pieces in my closed hand. The key having! custom-house ordeal rather easily than other- 
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wise. Far different was it with Miss Wapps, | of us thirty living travellers. We had walked, 
who, during the process of search, was a flesh and talked, and eaten, and drunk together, 
sculptured monument of Giantess Despair, |and liked. and disliked each other for three 
dovetailed with the three Furies blended into | days and nights; and now we parted in the 
one. This uncomfortable woman had in her | droschky-crowded yard, never to meet again. 
trunk—for what purpose it is impossible to|To revisit the same cities, perhaps, inhabit 
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surmise—the working model of a power-loom, 
or a steam-plough, or a thrashing-machine, 
or something else equally mechanical and in- 


the same streets, the same houses, to walk on 
the same side of the pavement, even to 
remember each other often, but to meet again 








convenient; and the custom-house officer,!no more. So will it be, perchance, with 
who evidently didn’t know what to make of | Greater things in the beginning of the End ; 
it, had caught his finger in a cogged wheel, | and life-long alliances aud friendships which 
had broken one of his nails, and was storm-| we vainly call lasting, be reckoned merely as 
ing in a towering rage at Miss Wapps, in | casual travelling companionships—made and 
Russ ; while she, in a rage quite overpowering ' broken in a moment in the long voyage that 
his in volume, was objurgating him in Eng-| will last eternal years. 
lish, till a superior official charged at Miss 
Wapps, Cossack fashion with a long pen, and} I am incorrigible. If you want a man 
conveyed her, clamouring, away. to explore the interior of Australia, or 
Sundry red-bearded men, in crimson shirts | to discover the North-West Passage, or the 
and long white aprons, and with bare muscu-| sources of the Niger, don’t send me. I should 
lar arms, which would have been the making of | come back with a sketch of Victoria Street, 
them as artists’ models in England, had been | Sydney, or the journal of a residence in Cape 
wrestling with each other and with me, both | Coast Castle, or notes of the peculiarities of 
mentally and physically, for the honour of|the skipper of a Hull whaler. If ever I write 
conveying my luggage to a droschky. But|a biography it will be the life of John Smith ; 
much more had to be done before I could be!and the great historical work which is to 
allowed to depart. All the passengers had|gild, I hope, the evening of my days will be 
to enter an appearance before a fat old gentle-| a Defence of Queen Elizabeth from the scan- 
man in green, and bright buttons, who sat in | dal unwarrantably cast upon her, or an Ac- 
a high Sesk like a pulpit, while a lean, long | count of the death of Queen Anne. Lo! I 


man, his subordinate, sate at another desk | have spent a summer in Russia ; and I have 
below him, like the parson’s clerk, This fat} nothing to tell you of the Altai Mountains, 


old gentleman, who spoke English, French,|the Kirghese tribes, Chinese Tartary, the 
and German wheezily but fluently, was good | Steppes, Kamschatka, or even the Czar’s co- 
enough to ask me a few questions I had heard | ronation. [I fled the country a fortnight be- 
before: as my age, my profession, whether | fore it took place.] I have learnt but two 
Ihad ever been in Russia before, and what | Russian cities [it is true I know my lesson by 
might be my object in coming to Russia now ? | heart], St. Petersburg and Moscow ; and my 
He entered my answers in a vast ledger, and | first-fruit of Petersburg is that withered 
then, to my great joy, delivered to me my apple the Nevskoi-Perspective. You know 
beloved Foreign-office document, with the | all about it already, of course. I can’t help it. 
advice to get myself immatriculated without | In Brussels my first visit is always to the 
delay. Then I paid more copecks to a dirty! Manneken. On arriving in Paris I always 
soldier sitting at a table, who made “ Musco-! hasten, as fast as my legs can carry me, 
vite, his mark,” on my passport—for I do not |to the Palais Royal; I think I have left a 
believe he could write ; then more copecks | duty unaccomplished in London when I come 
again to another policeman, who pasted | to it after a long absence, if I delay an hour 
something like a small pitch-plaster on my | in walking down the centralavenue of Covent 
trunk ; and then I struggled into a court-}Garden Market. These are cari luoghi to 
yard, where there was a crowd of droschkies ;| me, and to them I must go. I have not been 
and, securing with immense difficulty two of|twenty minutes established in Petersburg, 
these vehicles—one for myself and one for my | before I feel that I am due on the Nevskoi ; 
luggage—was driven to the hotel where I | thatthe houses are waiting for me there ; that 
had concluded to stop. the Nevskoians are walking up and down, 


You have seen, in one of the panoramas 


that infest our lecture-halls, after painted | 


miles of river, or desert, or mountain have 
been unrolled, to the tinkling of Madame 
Somebody on the piano, the canvas sudden] 
display the presentiment of a cheerful village, 


‘impatient for me to come and contemplate 
them. I make a mental apology for keeping 
| the Nevskoi waiting, in order to ee a 
warm bath ; after which I feel as if I di- 


ly} vested myself of about one of the twelve 


layers of dust that seem to have been accu- 


or a caravan of pilgrims, or an encampment of | mulating on my epidermis since I left Lon- 


travellers, smoking and drinking under the 
green trees; then the animated picture is 
rolled away into limbo again, and the miles 
of mountain, or river, or desert, begin again. 

So passed away the unsubstantial alliance 


| 


don. Then I refect myself inwardly with my 
first Russian dinner; and, then, m 

mously disdaining the aid of a valet de place, 
or even ofa eiediineeislane ; quite ignorant of 
Russ, and not knowing my right hand from 
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my left in the way of Russian streets ; I set | square of the Admiralty ; but here, alas! | 
boldly forth to find out the Nevskoi. i there is a palace whose walls seem to have no | 

It is about seven in the evening. I walk, cessation for another half mile, north-east, 
say three-quarters of a mile, down the big| And there are no more sails in sight, save 
street in which my hotel is situated. Then | crawling droschkies, and I begin to have a 
I find myself in a huge triangular place, of sensation that my compass must be near the 
which the quays of the Neva form one side, | magnetic islands, when [ unpreparedly turna 


with an obelisk in the midst. I touch 


my hat to a bearded man in big boots, and | 
He takes off! 


say “ Nevskoi ?” inquiringly. 
his hat, smiles, shows his teeth, makes a low 
bow, and speaks about a page of small pica in 
rapid Russ. I shake my head, say No bono, 
Johnny, (the only imbecile answer I can call 
up after the torrent of the unknown tongue,) 


sharp angle, and find myself among a throng 
of people, and in the Nevskoi Prospekt. 

tt begins badly. Itisnota wide street. It 
does not seem to be a long street. The shops | 
don’t look handsome ; the pavement is exe- 
crable, and though people are plenty, there is 
nocrowd. Itis like a London street on a Sun- 
day turned into a Parisian street just after 


and point to the right and to the left alter- lan émeute. It ought to be lively at half-past 
nately, and with inquiring eyebrows. The | seven in the evening in the month of May, in 
bearded man points to the right—far away the very centre of an imperial city of six 
to the right, which I conjecture must be! hundred thousand inhabitants. But it isn’t 
the other side of the river. “Na Prava,” I|lively. It is quite the contrary: it is deadly. 
think he says. I discover afterwards, that! This is the place, then, I have been fretting 
Na Pravo (the o pronounced as a French a} |and fuming to see: this is the Boulevard des 
does mean to the right. To the right about | Italiens of St. Petersburg. This the Nevskoi. 
I go, confidently. | As for the perspective, there is no perspective 

I cross a handsome bridge of stone and/|at all that I can see. It is more like Pim- 
wrought iron, on which stands a chapel,|lico. There is a street in that royalty- 
before whose shrine crowds of people of all|shadowed suburb called Churton Street, in 
classes are standing or kneeling, praying, and} which the Cubitt-Corinthian mansions at its 
crossing themselves devoutly. When I am/jhead melt gradually into the squalid hovels 


on the other side of the bridge, and standing 
in a locality I have already been introduced 
to—the English quay—I accost another man, 
also in beard and boots, and repeat my mono- 
syllabic inquiry: Nevskoi. It ends, after a 
great deal more of the unknown tongue, by 
his pointing to the left. And to the lett 
again I go, as bold as brass. 

I pursue the line of the quay for perhaps 
half a mile, then, bearing to the left, I find 
myself in another place so vast, that I begin 
to pitch and roll morally like a crazy bark on 
this huge stone ocean. It is vast, solitary, 
with a frowning palace-bound coast, and the 
Nevskoi harbour of refuge nowhere to be 
seen. But a sail in sight appears in the 
shape of a soldier. A sulky sail he is, how- 
ever ; and, refusing to listen to my signal 
gun of distress, holds on his course without 
laying-to. I am fain, for fear of lying-to 
myself all the day in this granite Bay of Bis- 
cay, to grapple with a frail skiffin the person 
of a yellow-faced little girl, in printed cotton. 
Another monosyllabic inquiry, more un- 
known tongue (very shrill and lisping this 
time), and ultimately a little yellow digit 
pointed to the north-east. ‘Then I cross from 
where stands a colossal equestrian statue, 


| catcher’s daughter. 


of Rochester Row, Westminster, at its tail. 
The houses on the Nevskoi are big, but I 
expect them to make a bad end of it. Here 
is a palace; but not far off, I gloomily pro- 


phesy, must be Westminster, and the rat- 


And have I come all the 
way, not exactly from Westminster, but 
certainly from t’other side of the water, to 
see this? By this time I have walked 
about twenty-five yards. 

I have not walked thirty-five yards, before 
my rashly-formed Nevskoi opinions begin to 
change. I have not walked fifty yards, before I 
discover that the Nevskoi is immensely wide 
and stupendously long, and magnificentiy 
paved. I have not walked a hundred yards 
before I make up my mind that the Nevskoi- 
Perspective is the handsomest and the most 
remarkable street in the world. 

There are forty Perspectives, Mr. Bull, in 
this huge-bowelled city. I do not wish you 
to dislocate your jaw in endeavouring to pro- 
nounce the forty Muscovite names of these 
Perspectives; so, contenting myself with 
delicately hinting that there is the Vossnes- 
sensk Prospekt, likewise those of Oboukhoff, 
Peterhoif, Ismailoff, and Semenovskoi, I will 
leave you to imagine the rest, or familiarise 


spurring fiercely to the verge of an artificial! yourself with them gradually, as they per- 


rock and trampling a trailing serpent beneath 
his charger’s feet, aud on whose rocky 
pedestal there is the inscription “ Petro 
Primo Catharina Secunda.” I cross from the 
statue of Peter the Great some weary hun- 
dreds of yards over stone billows, (so wavy is 
the pavement) to the north-east corner of 
that which I afterwards know to be 
the Admiraltecskaia Plochtchad, or great 


spectively turn up in these my travels. But 
you are to remember, if you please, that the 
Nevskoi extends in one straight line from the 
great square of the Admiralty to the convent 
of Saint Alecksander-Nevskvi, a distance of 
two thousand sagenes, or four versts, or one 
French league, or three English miles! And 
you will please to think of that Mr. Bull, or 
Master Brooke, and agree with me that the 
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Nevskoi is something like a street. This ralty (there are two Admiralties in this town- 
astonishing thoroughfare, now one corridor residence of the Titans), which Admiralty has 
of palaces and churches, and gorged with the a church, a library, an arsenal, a museum, a 
outward and visible riches of nobles, and dockyard, and a cadet’s college under its roof, 
priests, and merchants, was, a century and ‘and such an unaccountable host of rooms, that 
a half ago, but a bridle-path through a dense I think every cabin-boy in the fleet must 
forest leading from a river to a morass. The have a separate apartment there when he is 
road was pierced in seventeen hundred and on shore, and every boatswain’s cat have a 
thirteen, and a few miserable wooden huts private storeroom for each and every one of 
thrown together on its borders by the man_ its nine tails. 

who, under Heaven, seems to have made’ At the first blush, seven in the evening 
every mortal thing in Russia— Peter the' would not seem precisely the best chosen 
Great. Now, you find on the Nevskoi the! time for the minute examination of a street 
cathedral of Our Lady of Kasan; the one had never seen before. In England or 
Lutheran church of Saint Peter and Saint! France, at this early spring-time, it would 
Paul, the great Catholicchurch of the Assump-! be sunset, almost twilight, blind man’s holi- 
tion, the Dutch church, the imperial palace of day. And there is not a gas-lamp on the 
Anitchkoff, the splendid Alexksandra theatre, | Nevskoi to illumine me in my researches. 
the Place Michel, with its green English | The posts are there: massive, profusely-orna- 
square, its palace and its theatre ; the Stro-| mented pillars of wrought-iron or bronze ; 
gonoff Palace, the Roumiantzoff Palace, the | but not a lamp for love or money. But you 
Galitzin Palace, the Belozelsky Palace, the | will understand the place when I tell you 
Branitzky Palace, the—the—for goodness | that it will be broad staring daylight on the 
sake, go fetch a guide-book, and see how’ Nevskoi till half-past eleven of the clock 
many hundred palaces more! On _ the;to-night; that after that time there will be 
Nevskoi are the facades of the curious semi-|a soft, still, dreamy, mysterious semi-twilight, 











| Within its walls, while the other end finishes 
| With the tapering golden spire of the Admi-| portrait of the Czar, for the latest lithographs 


Asiatic bazaar, the Gostinnoi-Dvor, the im- 
perial library (O! British Museum quad- 
rangles, glass roof, duplicate copies, five 
thousand pounds’ worth of decoration, mu- 
seum flea, and all, you are but a book- 
stall to it!), the Armenian church, the 
monuments of Souvorov (our Suwarrow, and 


spelt in Russ thus: Cybopob), of Barclay de! 


Tolly. On to the Nevskoi débouche the 
aristocratic Morskaias, which, the Balchoi 
and the Mala, or Great and Little, are at 


once the Bond Streets and the Belgravias of| 
On to the Nevskoi opens the | 


Petersburg. 
Mala Millione, a short but courtly street, 
terminated by a triumphal archway, mon- 


strous and magnificent, surmounted by a} 


ear of Victory, with its eight horses abreast 
in bronze, and through which you may 
descry the red granite column of the Czar 
Alexksandra Pavlovitch (Napoleon’s Alex- 
ander) and the immense Winter Palace. On 
to the Nevskoi yawns the long perspective 
of the Liteinaia, the dashing street of the 
Cannouschina, or imperial stables, the palace 
and garden-lined avenue of the Sadovvaia, 
or Great Garden Street. And the Nevskoi 
is intersected by three Venice-like canals ; by 
the canal of the Moika, at the Polizeisky-Most 
or Police Bridge; by the Ekaterininskoi, at 
the Kasansky-Most or Kasan Bridge ; and by 
the Fontanka (Count Orloff’s office—the 
office where ladies have been, like horses, 
“taken in to bate”—is on the Fontanka) at 
the Anitchkoff Bridge. At about five hundred 
sagenes from this bridge there is another 
canal, but not quite so handsome a one—the 
Ligoff. And at one extremity of this Nev- 
skoi of wonders is a convent as big as an 
English market-town, and with three churches 


such as sometimes veils the eyes of a woman 
; you love, when you are sitting silent by her 
| Side, silent and happy, thinking of her, while 
she, with those inscrutable twilight orbs, is 
thinking of—God knows what (perhaps of 
the somebody else by whose side she used to 
{sit, and whom you would so dearly love to 
strangle, if it were all the same to her) ; and 
| then, at half-past one in the morning, comes 
the brazen staring morning light again. For 
, from this May middle to the end of July, there 
will be no more night in St. Petersburg. 
| No night! why can’t you cover up the sky 
|then? why not roof in the Nevskoi—the 
whole bad city—with black crape? Why 
not force masks on all your slaves, or blind 
;them? For, as true as heaven, there are 
things done here that God’s sun should never 
shine upon. Cover up that palace. Cover 
up that house on the Fontanka. Cover up, 
for shame’s sake, that police-yard, that Chris- 
tians may not hear the women scream. 
Cover them up thick and threefold ; for, of a 
surety, if the light comes in, the truth will 
out, and Palace and Fontanka house and 
Gaol-yard walls will come tumbling about your 
ears, insensate and accursed, and crush you. 
At the Admiralty corner of the Nevskoi I 
make my first cordial salutation to the fine 
arts in Russia. This long range of plate- 
glass windows appertains to an ingenious 
Italian, Signor Daziaro, whose handsome 
print-shop, with the elaborate Russian in- 
scription on the frontage, has no doubt often 
pleased and puzzled you on the Boulevard 
des Capucines in Paris ; and who has suc- 
cursal fine-arts’ establishments in Moscow, 
in Warsaw, and I believe also in Odessa, as 
well as this one in St. Petersburg. Daziaro 
is the Russian Ackermann’s. For the newest 
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of the imperial family, for the last engraving 
after Sir Edwin Landseer, the last paysage by 
Ferogio, the last caricature (not political, be 
it well understood, but of a Lorette or débar- 
deur tendency) of Gavarni or Gustave de 
Beaumont, you must go to Daziaro’s. His| 
windows, too, display the same curious ther- 
mometer of celebrity as those of our print- 
sellers. A great man is disgraced, and sinks 
into oblivion. One day he dies, and then 
people suddenly remember him (for about 
two days), as he was, before he wasn’t. 
Presto! his portrait appears in Daziaro’s 
window. Half-a-dozen copies of his portrait 
are sold during his two days’ resuscitation ; 
and then he is relegated to the portfolio 
again, and slumbers till his son wins a battle, 
or runs away with somebody else’s wife, or is 
made a minister, or is sent to Siberia, or does 
something for people to remember and talk 
about (for about two days more), what Mon- 
sieur his father was. When, failing the son’s 
portrait, the astute Daziaro gives the re- 
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spected progenitor another airing in the 
print-shop window ; and so on till we ripe 
and rot, all of us. And thereby hangs a tale. 
Is this only Russian? Is it not so the whole 
world over? There was a thermometer of 
this sort in a print-shop at the corner of 
Great and Little Queen Streets, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, London, which I used to pass every 
morning ; andthe fresh portraits in the window 
were as good as the news of the day to me. 
The thermometer in Daziaro’s is more appa- 
rent, more significant, and more frequently 
consulted ; for this is a country where the 
news of the day is scarce; where, in an 
intolerable quantity of waste paper, there is 
about a copeck’s-worth of news; and where 
the real stirring daily intelligence is muttered 
in dark entries, and whispered behind hands 
in boudoirs, and glozed from lip to ear over 
tumblers of tea, and scribbled on blank leaves 
of pocket-books passed hastily from hand to 
hand, and then the blank leaves, converted 
instantly into pipe-lights. Asa general rule 
you can find out much easier what is most 
talked about by consulting Signor Daziaro’s 
window, in preference to the Journal de St. 
Pétérsbouf%. 

Art, Daziaro passim, is in no want of 
patrons. The shop is thronged till ten 
o'clock in the evening (when all the shops on 
the Nevskoi are closed). The stock of prints 
seems to comprise the very rarest and most 
expensive ; and you may be sure that a 
liberal per-centage has been added to the 
original price (however heavy) to meet the 
oer views of the Russian public. The 

ussian public—that which rides in carriages, 
and can buy beautiful prints, and has a soul 
to be saved—the only Russian public that 
exists of course, or is recognised on the 
Nevskoi ; this genteel public does not like, 
and will not buy cheap things. Cheap things 
are low, common, vulgar, not fit for nous 
autres. Ivan Ivanoviteh, the Moujik, buys’! 


[Conducted by 


cheap things. And so articles must not only 
be dear, but exorbitantly dear, or Andrei 


| Andreivitch the merchant, who is rich but 
| thrifty, would compete with nous autres, 


which would never do. Andre will give a 
hundred roubles for his winter fur. This 
would be shocking to the genteel public; so 
crafty Frenchmen and Germans open shops 
on the Nevskoi, where a thousand silver 
roubles are charged and given for a fur 
pelisse, not much superior to the merchant's, 

There are dozens of these “ Pelz-Magasins,” 
or furrier’s shops, on the splendid Nevskoi, 


|and even more splendid are their contents, 


In a country which even in the hottest 
summer may be described as the Polar Re- 
gions with the chill off—(imagine, if you like, 
a red hot poker substituted for the icy pole 
itself)—and which for five, and sometimes six 
months in the year is a frigid hell, it may be 
easily conceived that furs, with us only the 
ornaments of the luxurious, are necessities of 
life. Ivan the Moujik does not wear a 
schooba or fur pelisse, but pauvre diable as 
he is, scrapes together eight or ten silver 
roubles wherewith to buy a touloupe, or coat 
of dressed sheepskin, whose woolly lining 
keeps him tolerably warm. But from the 
humblest employé to Prince Dolgorouki, 
every one above the condition of a serf must 
have a schooba of some sort or other for 
winter. Some wear catskins, like my friend 
the Jew, who wanted me to buy the kibitka, 
at Stettin. The Gostinnoi Dvor merchants 
wear pelisses of white wolfskin underneath 
their long cloth caftans. The fur of the 
squirrel, the Canada marmot, and the silver 
fox of Siberia, are in great request for the 
robes of burgesses’ wives and employés’ ladies, | 
The common soldiers wear sheepskins under 
their grey capotes, the officers have cloaks | 
lined with the fur of the bear or wolf. But 
nous autres: the Dvoryanin or Russian noble 
—the Seigneur, with his hundreds of serfs | 
and hundreds of thousands of roubles—for 
him and for Madame la Princesse, his spouse, 
are reserved the sable pelisse, the schooba of 
almost priceless furs, thick, warm, and silky ; 
a garment that is almost an inheritance, and 
which you spend almost an inheritance to | 
acquire. One hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
ling—I have observed this—is the price of a | 
first-class schooba on the Nevskoi. There 
are, to be sure, certain murky warehouses in 
the Gostinnoi Dvor, where a Russian with a 
taste for bargaining and beating down (and | 
that taste is innate to the Muscovite) may | 
purchase a sable pelisse for a third of the | 
money mentioned. In Germany, particularly | 
at Leipsic, furs or schoppen are still 
cheaper ; and one pelisse to each traveller 
passes through the custom-house duty free ; 
yet the Russian aristocracy neglect this cheap 
mart, and hold by the Nevskoi Pelz- 
Magasins. We all remember what Hudi- 
bras says of the equality of pleasure between 
cheating and being cheated. 
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Next in importance to the furriers are. the 
jewellers. Now I comprehend why the pro- 
fession of a diamond-merchant is so import- 
| ant in Leipsic and Amsterdam, and where 
| the chief market for diamonds is to 
| be found. Every jeweller’s window has 
| an Alnaschar’s basket of almgst priceless 
| gems displayed init. Rings, bracelets, neck- 
| laces, carcans, viviéres, earrings, stomachers, 
| bouquets, fan-mounts, brooches, solitaires,— 
| all blazing with diamonds so large that the 

stock of Howell and James, or Hunt and 
Roskell, would look but as pedlars’ packs of 

nny trinkets beside them. No money in 
Buse ! Put that figment out of your head 
as soon as ever you can: there is enough 
wealth in these Nevskoi shop-windows to 
| carry on a big war for half-a-dozen years 
longer. They are not outwardly splendid 
though, these jewellers, No plate-glass; no 
Corinthian columns; no gas-jets with bril- 
liant reflectors. There is an oriental dingi- 
ness and mystery about the exterior of the 
shops. The houses themselves in which the 
shops are situated have a private look, like 
the banker’s, or the doctor’s, or the lawyer’s, 
in an English country town magnified a 
thousand-fold ; and the radiant stock is dis- 
played in something like a gigantic parlour 
window, up a steep flight of steps. There is 
a miserable moujik, in a crassy sheepskin, 
staring in at the diamonds, munching a 
cucumber meanwhile. This man-chattel is a 
slave, condemned to hopeless bondage, 
robbed, despised, kicked, beaten like a dog ; 
and he,gazes at Prince Legreeskoff’s jewels 
with a calmly critical air, What right }— 
but, be quiet ; if I come to right, what right 
have I to come to Muscovy grievance-hunting, 
when I have left a thousand grievances at 
home, erying to Heaven for redress! 

The tailors, whose name is that of ten 
legions, and who are very nearly all French 
and Germans, have no shops. They have 
magnificent suites of apartments on Nevskoi 
first-floors; and their charge for making a 
frock-coat is about eight guineas sterling, 
English. You understand now what sort of 
tailors they are. They are too proud, too 
high and mighty, to content themselves with 
the simple sartorial appellation, and have 
improved even upon our home-snobbery in 
that line: calling themselves not only Mer- 
chant Tailors, but Kleider meisters (Clothes 
masters); Undertakers for Military Habili- 
ments (Entrepreneurs d’habillemens mili- 
taires); Confectioners of Seignorial Costume, 
and the like high-sounding titles. You are 
to remember that St. Petersburg is perma- 
nently garrisoned by the Imperial Guard, 
which is something like one hundred and 
fifteen thousand strong ; that the epauletied 
mob of officers (whose pay is scarcely suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of their boot- 
varnish) are, with very few exceptions, men 
of large fortune, and that the government 
_ does not find them in-so much as a button 
a 
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towards their equipment, And as the uni- 
forms are gorgeous in the extreme, and very 
easily spoilt, the Undertaker of Military 
Habiliments makes rather a good thing 
of it than otherwise in the capital of the 
Tsar. 

Bootmakers abound—Germans, almost to 
a man—whose shops are grim fortalices of 
places, with stern jack-boots frowning at you 
through the windows. And shops and 


palaces, palaces and shops, succeed each 
other for mile after mile, till I am fairly 
worn out with magnificence, and, going home 
to bed, determine to take the Nevskoi- 
mixture as before, to-morrow. 


SALOME AND I. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


I WALKED direct into the parlour, and was 
somewhat surprised to find it oecupied by a 
stranger. He was seated in my easy-chair, 
with his feet comfortably cased in my slippers, 
my pet meerschaum in his mouth, and a glass 
of brandy and water at his elbow. He rose 
hurriedly as I entered the room, and seemed 
to clutch at something inside his vest. I 
bowed, thinking for the moment that he was 
| some stranger who had called on matters of 
| business. He was a tall, well-built, resolute- 
looking man, with a thick black moustache, 
and a head of curling black hair. He had on 
a voluminous overall, so that but little of his 
under-dress could be seen. 

“Mr. Ralph Wrangford, I presume ?” he 
said, inquiringly. 

“The same, sir,’ I replied. “May I ask 
whom I have the pleasure of addressing ?” 

“Your father, Ralph—your father!” he 
replied softly. “O! my son, come to my 
heart !” he added, seeing my stare of astonish- 
ment, “and let me clasp you in my embrace.” 

He approached me with outspread arms, 

|I saw, 1 understood nothing but that my 

| father was before me, and sprang to his 
bosom with a ery of joy that ended in a burst 
of rapturous swift-flowing tears. 

“QO, Ralph! Ralph!” whispered a tremu- 

‘lous voice in my ear, “through how many 
long years of toil and trouble have I looked 
forward to this happy meeting, scarcely 
daring to hope that my eyes would ever 
behold you? This moment repays me for 
everything. Bless you! bless you, my son! 
your father is happy once more.” 

I looked up into his face with a joyful 
smile, but started back in surprise when I 
saw the sneering devil that sat on his lips, 
and mocked me out of his eyes. Could it be 
the same man whose voice had seemed tremu- 
lous with emotion but a moment before! A 
low derisive laugh at my discomfiture dis- 
pelled all doubt on the point. 

“Come,” said he, “now that we have done 
the paternal, let’s to business. And, first, 
away with this cursed disguise !” 

So speaking, he deliberately divested 
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himself, first of his moustache, then of| father in amazement. She had left in the 


his black wig, and then of his overall. Pro-|room a dark, moustachioed, Spanish-looking 





ducing a blue and white silk tie, he fastened 
it in an artistic manner round his neck, and 
stood forth a fair-looking specimen of an 
English country gentleman of sporting ten- 
Gencies. 

“You see how completely I trust you,” he 
said; “ how thoroughly I put myself in your 
power, if you choose to betray me. But that 
you will never do. Little as I have seen of 
you, I can read you too well to have any 
doubt on that score. You would be the last 
man in the world to betray your father.” 

“You judge me rightly,” I replied with 
fervour. “ But tell me how it is that you are 
here at all. I—I thought that—” 

“You thought that I was transported for 
life, and that you would never be troubled 
with my company,eh? I escaped, Ralph, I 
escaped ; but the devil of it is that I have 
got one of those cursed detectives at my 
heels. I spent six months in France before 
coming to England, where I contrived to live 
like a gentleman without much trouble to 
myself. And there I might yet have been, 
had not some confounded fatality, which I 
could not resist, led my steps to England, 
where one of the first men I met on the quay 
after landing was the very fellow that arrested 
me twenty years ago. Whether or not he 
really knew who I was, of course I can’t 
say ; but he evidently suspected me, or he 
would not have dogged me as he did. How- 
ever, I was one too many for him that time; 
but I’ve reason to believe that he’s on my 
traces again; so I must e’en hide my head 
for a week or two till the wind blows fair; 
and with whom should I be so welcome as 
with my own dear boy ?” 

“But you were innocent, father, were you 
not?” I asked, anxiously. “You did not 
eommit the crime laid to your charge ?” 

“O engaging simplicity!” he answered, 
with a low, sneering laugh. “Of course I 
was innocent! At least I, for one, never 
doubted the fact, and therefore you have no 
reason todoso. But I am hungry,” he con- 
tinued, “deuced hungry! I sent that old 
housekeeper of yours out, above half an hour 
ago, for some beefsteaks and brandy ; but 
neither of them have yet made their appear- 
ance, and my glass is now empty. Ring for 
the hag, Ralph,—ring for her. But, stay! 
Before she comes, let me give you a little in- 
struction. Can you trust her with a secret ?” 

“Yes, thoroughly,—unhesitatingly.” 

“So be it, then; but, remember, sir, that 

ou—you will answer dearly for it, if she 
tray me. Give her to understand, then, 
that I am a near relative of yours, who, 
being in danger of arrest for debt, is obliged 
to hide himself for a short time; and lay 
strict injunctions on her not to mention my 
resence here to a soul. You understand. 

| You can put the case as you like.” 
When old Betty came in, she stared at my 


person ; and now found in his place a jolly 
Engiish gentleman. She had no surprise left 
to greet my sudden return. I told her in 
a few words all that I deemed necessary, 
My father added emphasis to the story. 

“Look you, old lady,” he said, drawing a 
|revolver from the inner folds of his vest. 
|“ You see this? You have heard what your 

master has said? Well, let me tell you, 
once for all, that if you breathe to living soul 
one syllable about me, as sure as there is a 
sky above you, I'll send one of these bullets 
into your brain! Mind! I have long ears; 
and if you whisper my secret at midnight, 
{locked up in your own room, [I shall still 
hear it. Now begone! and send in those 
beefsteaks and that brandy, instanter.” 

The old woman—whose terror prevented 
her from uttering a word in reply—curtsied 
tremblingly to the terrible stranger, and 
fluttered out of the room. Supper was soon 
afterwards poems. and my father invited 
me to join him in the repast; but I felt no 

| inclination to do so. 

As he sat there, eating and drinking with 
much heartiness, like a man that had been 

| half-famished for some time, I could not take 
my eyes off him ; and so sat staring steadily 
| tall he had finished. 

Having lighted my meerschaum, and filled 
himself a tumbler of neat brandy, he elevated 
|his feet on the chimney-piece ; and, leaning 
lback in my easy chair, proceeded to take a 


cool survey of me from head to foot. I 


quailed beneath the steady gaze of those clear | 


cold eyes, in which I could detect no trace 
of kindly feeling towards myself. 

“You are disappointed with your father, 
ain’t you?” he asked. “You expected to 
find him a sort of ideal personage,—a second 
Eugene Aram, full of sham philosophy and 
false sentiment ; and, because he is not a 
snivelling moralist, you are almost ready to 
wish him away again. You are not out of 
your spooneyhood yet, my boy. You will 
learn after awhile that it is your men of 
action—your men of bone and sinew, not 
your dreamy theorists and mouldy book- 
worms—that influence the world, and bend 
circumstances to their will, Had you been 
in my place, you would have been a convict 
still, and a convict you would have died. My 
motto has been, Trust no one but yourself; 
and I advise you to adopt it.” 

“ You forget sometimes to act up to it,” I 
said, “or else, why trust me with your 
secret ?” 

“I did not trust even you unreservedly,” 
he replied. “Not so. What would you gain 
by betraying me? Nothing. What would 
you lose by it? Much. Proof: Firstly, all 
men would call you a wretch for betraying 
| your own father, and you would be looked 
|upon with universal abhorrence. Secondly, 
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friends, your moral friends, would shrink | As days and weeks passed on, the depths of 
from any connection with a felon’s son, and | his nature were revealed to me one by one, 
would shun you as if you were plague-| and all were dark and forbidding. Not one 
stricken. Thirdly, you are of such a touchy| generous sentiment, not one loveable trait, 
disposition yourself, that you would go moan-| not one lofty impulse did he ever betray. 
ing about the world for the rest of your days; Sometimes he would be moody and irritable, 
lamenting the deed you had done. Bah! I} and scarcely speak a word for days together ; 
never let my adversary see my trump cards| while, at other times, his demeanour was 
till the game obliges me to play them. Fill} characterised by a wild and reckless gaiety 
this glass again.” He lapsed into contemp- | that brooked neither time nor place—a fierce 
tuous silence, as if I were unworthy of further | effervescence that bubbled a moment and 
notice. was gone, But in whatever mood he 
The hours sped on, till midnight was! might be, he always drank deeply, yet with- 
long past; and still he stirred not, spoke! out any apparent effect on his mind. He 
not. He smoked and drank furiously ;! was afraid to venture out during the day, 
like a man who had long been debarred! and lay in bed till evening with the brandy- 
from similar enjoyments ; but without any | bottle by his side; but every night at ten 
apparent effect on himself. The candles} o’clock, whether the weather was fair or 
went out, the fire burnt low. Still he| foul he set out, and invariably obliged me 
sat on one side, glaring steadily at the|to accompany him. We took long, lone 
glimmering ashes, and never moving, except| rambles among the hills and moors, for 
to lift his glass or refill his pipe ; while I} three or four hours, never returning till we 
on the other side, powerless to take my eyes| were both thoroughly fatigued. It was 
off that dark figure, loomed grimly through | during these nocturnal rambles that he 
the dusk of the room, with my mind reduced | made me his confidant, and related to me 
by fatigue, excitement, and the want of| many of the secrets of his early life. 
food, to a condition that left nothing but a} “I must open my mind to somebody, or 
feeling of vague wonder, not unmixed with | I shall go mad,” he said to me one evening. 
dread. I had little faith in the reality of the} Many hair-breadth escapes and wild ad- 
scene: doubtless it was a dream,—a strange j ventures he narrated to me at such times, 
fantastic dream, certainly—but still without) in several of which, according to his own 
any foundation in fact. account, the part he had played was a very 
The first streak of daylight was streaming | questionable one. He was a sceptic in every- 
through the curtains, and the fire had burnt} thing that a good man would anchor him- 
down to a dull red spark, when he pay self to. Morality, virtue, right and wrong, 
demanded to be shown his room. con-| were to him empty sounds. Self was the 
ducted him up-stairs to the little attic where | god at whose shrine he worshipped ; to whom 
Thad formerly slept, as I thought he would | everything was sacrificed. 
be less likely to be observed there than in} This baleful presence was infinitely worse 
any other room. Besides, in case of need, he| than the old shadow that darkened my 
might escape through the skylight on to the| childhood, and its effects soon began to tell 
roof, and thence to the ground. My heart} upon me. My bodily health became im- 
moved toward him as I turned to leave the| paired. Those long rambles by night, com- 
room. I remembered the loving lettersjing after my day’s labour in the school, 
written to him by my mother long years} were too much for my strength ; but, weak 
ago. I thought of all he had suffered ; and,|as I was, my father always insisted on my 
turning round with tearful eyes, I stretched | accompanying him. The effect of his con- 
out my hands, and felt my whole being yearn|versation on my mind was even worse. 
irresistibly toward him. The distinction between right and wrong 
“ O, father, father, say you love me, if it} began to appear less vivid tome ; unknown 
be ever so little!” to myself at the time, my standard of mo- 
“What? snivelling again! Deuce take me|rality became lowered; and, in fact, my 
if ever I came across such a spoon! Come! | mind was being slowly poisoned. The dread 
let your name be Walker. I’m in no hu-| presence of that man weighed like an inou- 
mour for the pathetic to night, and couldn’t} bus upon me ; I had little time left to think 
squeeze a tear if you offered me five pounds. | of Salome even, and I felt glad now, that she 
I'm ashamed of you; dash me if I’m not!” | had refused me. I would have died sooner 
How shall I describe the terrible time] than have imposed on her a fraction of the 
that passed after that night? Even now I} burden I now bore. 
shudder when I think of it. It was misery} At this period the war in the east was 
to be under the same roof with that man.| breaking out, and already throughout the 
Heaven knows how earnestly I still strove | length and breadth of the land subscriptions 
to regard him with that feeling of love and|in aid of the widows and orphans of those 
honour which I considered his due; and to} who had fallen in battle were being raised. 
keep him stil] throned on that pedestal in my | We in Howthwaite were never behindhand 
heart, where he had stood glorified for so|}in any charitable scheme. A committee of 
many years ; but it was impossible to do so. | gentlemen was formed to collect subscriptions 
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in the town and neighbourhood ; and I was 
appointed secretary to the fund. 

was called upon one evening by several 
members of the committee, who, having been 
to the treasurer’s house, and finding he had 
been suddenly called from home owing to the 
illness of his brother, desired me to take 
charge of their day’s collection in aid of the 


funds, amounting to three hundred pounds. | 
It was a duty that I would gladly have dis-| 


pensed with, especially as banking hours were 
over. They pressed me, however, so much 
on the point, that I took the money, and 


gave them my receipt. In my parlour was a| 


small iron safe, let into the wall, in which 


were kept many of the deeds relating to the | 


foundation of the hospital. In it I carefully 
deposited the money. 
at night, after my usual walk was over, 


and my father had retired to his room, I| 


looked into the safe, and, having seen that 
everything was secure, went to bed, placing 


the key of the safe under my pillow before 


blowing out the light. I awoke out of an 
uneasy dreata just in time to hear the clock 
strike three. 
pillow for the key, but it was gone. I was 
out of bed in an instant. The first pale 
streaks of day were beginning to broaden in 
the east, but all the landscape without lay 
dim and indistinct. I partially dressed my- 
self in haste, and stole gently down stairs, 
with no thought but that of seeing that my 
money was safe. The parlour door was closed 
but not fastened. A dim light shone from 
under it, and through the keyhole. I ap- 
proached on tiptoe, and pushed it suddenly 
open. My father was stooping, in the act of 
opening the safe with the key stolen from 
under my pillow. He started up in surprise 
as the door flew suddenly open, and glared 
savagely at me. I rushed forward, and push- 
ing him hastily on one side, planted myself 
with my back to the safe. 

“Father! what are you about?” I ex- 
claimed. “The money is not mine.” 

“Yours or not, I must have it,” he replied, 
in a low, hoarse voice. “So stand aside, or 
it will be worse for you.” 

I saw by the wild gleam in his eyes that he 
had been drinking even more than usual. 

“The money is not mine. It is only left 
with me for the night. You cannot have it.” 

“Have it, I must and will. Stand aside.” 

“Take all else that I have, only—” 

“Will you stand aside ?” 

“OQ, father! have some pity,” I exclaimed. 
“You will ruin me for ever if you take this 
money. I cannot replace it. Everything else 
is yours, but this. This you must not touch,” 

“Out of my way I tell you.” 

“Never! I will defend it against everyone 
while I have breath. It is a sacred trust. 
You should be the last man in the world to 
wish me to betray it.” 

“ A very pretty speech indeed,” he replied, 
with a sneer. “ You have more pluck than I 
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I felt instinctively under my | 


[Conducted by 


gave you credit for. I begin to like you a 
ittle. Nevertheless, I must have the money, 
For the last time, will you stand aside? You 
refuse? Well, let us see what a little friend | 
| Of mine has got to say on the subject.” i 
| So speaking, he quietly drew a revolver 
\from the inside of his vest. The ominons | 
\click of the weapon, as he raised it to the || 
level of my head, was the last sound I ex- | 
pected to hear on earth—the last sound, | 
except the audible beat of my heart, and the | 
dull, thunderous buzzing of my brain. Mo- 
mently I expected to ann bis pull the trigger; | 
but in about half-a-minute he lowered the 
pistol, remarking, as if to himself, as he did 
|so: “It might alarm the neighbourhood if I 
fired, and that would be inconvenient.” Then 
addressing me again, he said : 

“T give you one more chance for your life. 
Will you give up the money quietly? No? 
Well then, take that for being obstinate!” 
Clutching the barrel of the pistol in his 
hand as he spoke, he brought down the stock 
heavily on wy head, and 1 fell to the ground 
insensible, 

It was broad daylight when I recovered | 
my consciousness. I rose with difficulty. A | 
thousand hammers seemed to be beating on 
my brain. My face was smeared with blood 
that flowed from a great wound on my fore- 
head. The door of the safe was locked, and 
the key lay on the table, near an empty 
brandy-bottle. I knew it would be useless to 
look if the money were still there ; so takin 
the key with me, I went up-stairs to bed, a 





fell apes | into a dull, torpid sleep, that 
a 


lasted till mid-day. 

I was informed, when I awoke, that several 
gentlemen had been inquiring for me. I 
knew what they wanted; so I washed, and 
dressed, and went down stairs to await their 
coming again. I had not long to wait. The 
treasurer had returned, and they were come 
for the money left with me overnight. 

I shall never forget the universal stare of 
astonishment that greeted me when I told 
them I had lost it. They pressed me for 
further particulars, but I had none to give ; 
except to add that I was innocent of appro- 
priating it to myself. The same reason that 
had prevented me from calling for assistance 
during the night, sealed my tongue now. Let 
what come, I was determined not to betray 
my father. 

Some of my best friends were on the com- 
mittee; and my solemn asseveration that I 
had lost the money, and not used it for my 
own purposes, would have been sufficient, in 
their eye:, to exculpate me from that of any 
graver charge than that of carelessness. But 
Mr. Basinglee was not to be conciliated. 
How could I have lost it? he asked. If I 
had really lost it, why not say how, when, 
and where? He was decidedly of opinion 
that the committee ought to prosecute. He, for 
one, should not be satisfied unless they did. 
Mr. Basinglee’s view of the case was that 
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of a business man, uninfluenced by any con- 


siderations of friendship or affection. It was 
perhaps the correct view. 

So, at four o’clock that afternoon I was 
arrested on a charge of fraud and embezzle- 
ment, and I beheld the sunset through the 
grated window of a cell. 

Now that my fortunes were reduced to 
such a point, I felt to care but little for what 
might be yet in store for me. I had philo- 
sophy enough in my composition to take 
everything quietly, and my first night in 
gaol was not altogether a cheerless one. It 
was such happiness to be relieved of the 

resence of that terrible man; and now I had 
__e to think of Salome, and, to a day- 
dreamer like me, that waz no mean enjoy- 
I could not have borne her to think 
| that I was guilty of what was laid to my 

charge, and I determined to write to her once 
| more when I knew my sentence, and bid her 
farewell for ever. 

The following morning I was examined 
before the magistrates, and remanded for a 
week, owing to certain information received 
by the police. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 


I map passed five uneventful days in 
prison.. On the morning of the sixth day a 
turnkey came to inform me that some one 
had called to see me, and that the governor 
had courteously granted me the use of his 
parlour for the interview, if I chose to accept 
it. A lady, attired in deep mourning, was 
standing with her back to the door, gazing 
out of the window, as I entered. She turne 
on hearing the noise of my footsteps. It was 
Salome. Her face was very pale, and her 
eyes looked large and sunken. 

We shook hands without a word, and sat 
down near each other. 

“JT should have come to see you before, 
Ralph,” she said, the tears starting to her 
eyes at the first word ; “but I did not know 
that you were here till yesterday, when I 
accidentally read the particulars in a news- 
paper. But I know that you are innocent— 
that you have never wronged any man as 
they say you have.” 

“Thank you—thank you, dear Salome! 
Those are the first comforting words I have 
heard for a long time. I care not what the 
world may think, if you but believe ine to be 
innocent.” 

“I know that you are innocent, I never 
doubted you for a moment. They can never 
convict you. When they hear your expla- 
nation they must believe in your innocence, 
and set you free at once.” 

“TI shall have no explanation to give,” I 
replied gloomily. “There are circumstances 
connected with the case that I can never 
reveal to anyone, I shall go forth to the 
world branded as a felon. But oh, Salome ! 
however much circumstances may seem 
against me, however black my case may look 
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—and that it will look black be certain—do 


not you, you above all others, lose faith in 
me, or believe that I am guilty.” 

“Fear me not,” she soothingly replied. 
“ Though all the world should be against you, 
I will stand your friend. But, tell me, are 
there no means left for delivering you from 
this strait ? If I understand the affair aright, 
you have failed to make good a certain 
amount entrusted to you. But suppose your 
friends were to come forward, and pay this 
sum, would not your prosecutors be glad to 
accept the amount, in lieu of obtaining a pro- 
fitless verdict against you ? ” 

“ Perhaps they might,” I replied. 

“Tell me the amount.” 

“Three hundred pounds; and I am not 
worth as many farthings.” 

“Dear friend, listen to me;” she said, 
earnestly, laying her hand on mine. “I am 
not without money. I have five hundred 
pounds in the bank : a legacy left me a few 
years ago by a distant relative. Take what- 
ever of it is necessary—all of it if you will— 
repay these men, and be again free.” 

I felt the calmness I had hitherto main- 
tained deserting me; and it was some mo- 
ments before I could trust myself to reply. 

“Salome! from my heart I thank you. 
But I cannot accept your proffered aid.” 

“ And why not?” she hastily asked. 

“Because it would only be transferring 
the debt. I should owe you the money then, 
and that without a on of repaying you ; 
for, were I free this minute, 1 should go 
forth a ruined man, and have to seek a 
eae Sees where, like Ulysses, the days 
wou 


. - darken round me, and the years 


Among new men, strange faces, other minds,’ ” 


“Ralph, Ralph, you have ever been to me 
a very dear friend; and what is friendship 
worth that is never put to the test? Take 
this money. It is yours. It shall be 
yours !” 

“Tt must not be, indeed, Salome! And, 
now, while you are yet with me, for we may 
perhaps never meet again; let me ask your 
pardon for writing to you that foolish letter. 
Forget that it was written—forget that I 
am in prison; and during the short time 
we can yet spend together, let us talk of old 
times, and fancy ourselves children again, 
going to gather lilies round Langley Farm.” 

“ A letter, Ralph !—what letter ?” 

“ That letter 1 wrote you one evening last 
midsummer, to which you returned such a 
cruel reply.” 

“T never received a letter from you in my 
life, nor ever addressed a line to you, except 
the few brief sentences I wrote you one 
autumn, to inform you that we should not 
return from Scotland by way of Howthwaite, 
There is some mystery about it. Relate the 
circumstance to me.” 

I told her in a few words the substance of 
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what I have related here respecting it; and was apprehended; and, the county assizes 
repeated to her, word for word (for I well being close at hand, his trial came on the 
remember it), the answer I had received. _ following week. It resulted in his condemna- 

“Dear Ralph,” she replied, “that answer tion to penal servitude for life. Previous to 
must have been written by my aunt. She his trial it was discovered that he was an 
probably intercepted your letter, and replied escaped convict, who had been sentenced 
to it herself. Let us say no more about it, to transportation for life for coining, fifteen 
if you please. She is dead now; but she was years before. From this man I one day 


a kind friend to me.” 

She sat in silence after this, her head 
drooping slightly forward, and a dreamy 
look in her eyes, as though she were trying 
to realise to herself the strange knowledge 
she had just acquired. 

“ And did you really and truly feel all that 
you expressed towards me in that letter ?” 

“Did! I feel it now. How truly and 
fondly I have loved you through many long 
years, I cannot now tell. But let it pass. 
My position in life is now changed, and—” 

“Let that pass too,” she said, interrupt- 
ing me. “There is still this foolish money 
question to settle. After what you have 
told me, you cannot reasonably refuse to 
let me assist you as I propose. 

“ Less now than ever, Salome. Let not 
my love be sullied by the touch of money. 
Let me not in my musings hereafter think 
of you as my creditor for so many pounds, 
but as something to which my thoughts can 
turn in trouble, and on which my recollec- 
tion can rest when all is dark around me.” 

“Oh, Ralph, it would not be so! You are 
too fanciful. You would not be my debtor. 
I give it to you freely, willingly—a gift from 
my heart.” 

“Tt cannot be. On this point I am firm.” 

“ Look, Ralph, I will even go down on my 
knees to ask you; to implore you! Freedom 
may be yours, and a fair name before all men.” 

“Salome—rise !” 

“Ralph, Ralph, do not look at me so 
sternly! There is no light of love in those 
cold eyes. If you will not indeed take this 
money as a gift from me—you said you loved 
me fondly, you know—then—take me with 
it, and it will be yours altogether!” Her 
head dropped on my knees, and a torrent of 
tears burst over them, One long kiss, and I 
raised her up ; placing her on the seat beside 
me. I would not give way to all that I felt, 
nor make too sure of my happiness till I had 
told her all. 

“Dearer to me than before,” she said, 
when I had concluded ; “now that you have 
no one in the world to love or care for you 
except myself!” The next morning I re- 
gained my freedom. 

About a fortnight after my release, a daring 
burglary was committed near a small town 


received a letter, requesting me in urgent 
terms to go and see him. His note was so 
worded that I lost no time in complying with 
his request. 

| He made a confession to me which was so 
strange that, had I not respectable witnesses 
to vouch for the truth of it, I should hesitate 
to bring it forward here as a fact :— 

He had known my father intimately for 
years while undergoing his first sentence, for 
,coining. My father had frequently related to 
| him the incidents of his early life ; dwelling 
jon them with a minuteness that made his 
listener completely master of every detail, 
| They had frequently discussed various plans 
|for escaping together ; and, when my father 
| lay mortally sick, two years before, his last 
|request was to beg of Groom (the coiner’s 
| name) if he ever found himself again in 
| England, to seek out the dying man’s wife 
jand child, and convey to them the assurance 
|that his last prayers were for them. Some 
time afterwards, Groom succeeded in escaping; 
and on finding himself in England the thought 
struck him that he might turn the knowledge 
he had acquired to his own benefit. The result 
has been seen in his visit to me and the 
deception consequent thereon. Groom nar- 
rated the whole with much glee, vowing, as 
he concluded, that it was one of the best 
moves he had every practised on anyone. 
For further security, [ had his confession 
jtaken down in writing, and induced him to 
| sign it. 

After my release from prison, I engaged 
temporary lodgings in a farm-house, a mile 
or two from ‘Howthwaite, and there awaited 
the settlement of my affairs consequent on 
|my dismissal from Chalmy’s Hospital. After 
our marriage, it was the intention of Salome 
and myself to go to America, and there to 
begin the world anew. The confession of 
Groom, however, upset our plans, and no 
longer rendered it necessary for me to leave 
Howthwaite. No reason now existed for 
| keeping secret the means by which I had 
|lost my money. I was in a position to prove 
the deception that had been practised upon 
me. My old friends stuck to me, and I was 
once more unanimously elected master. My 
‘marriage took a the same day that I was 
re-installed. My dear scholars— the old 

















in one of the midland counties. The pro-| widows—every one—seemed rejoiced to see 
perty stolen was valuable, and the police were| me back. She whom I loved, and ever shall 
unusually active in tracking the thief; for it love, better than life itself, was there to 
was thought to be the work of one man. He’ witness my welcome. 
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